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Fig. 2.—DovBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BAsQuk, WITH APRON-FRONT AND SQUARE-BACK OVER-SKIRT AND 
Lona WatLkine Skirt. 
{Cut Paper Patterns of the Single-breasted Basquine, with Short Pouf Walkiig Skirt; and the Double-breasted Plain Basque, with Apron-front and Square-back: 


: Over-Skirt and Long Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, 
even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents eacii 
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le and Double Breasted 
‘Plain ue Suite, Figs. 1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 


Tux two cut paper of single and 
double breasted plain basque suits which we pub- 
lish this week will be found useful for win- 
ter street and honse dresses. The first illustra- 
tion shows a long basque,-or uine, worn 
with a single skirt, which is in a pouf. 
An over-skirt may be added by those who are 
not yet ready to abandon this favorite garment. 
The original is of dark gray diagonal cloth. The 
Seen one eee puffing, 
and the basquine with a fold of the material. 
The basquine is extremely graceful, and fits as 
smoothly as armor. 

The second suit illustrated has a close-fitting 
double-breasted ue, trimmed with passemen- 
terie and folds. The over-skirt, which is re- 
markably graceful, and one of the most stylish 
that has appeared this season, is draped in a 
pouf, and trimmed likewise with folds and a pas- 
sementerie ornament in the back. The long 
walking skirt is also trimmed with twelve flat 
folds of the material. The original is of black 
silk, The suit may be made equally well of any 
material, and is particularly adapted to serge, 
vigogne, or camel’s-hair, with velvet, braid, or 
other flat trimmings. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
SINGLE-BREASTED ) BASQUINE WITH SHORT 
POUF W @ SKIRT. 


Tus suit comprises two garments—single- 
breasted basquine and short pouf walking skirt. 

SINGLE-BREASTED Basquine.—This pattern 
is in seven pieces—front, side back, back, col- 
lar, pocket, sleeve, and cuff. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams 
on the shoulders and under the arms, to take up 
the cross basque seams, the darts, the size and 
form of the under part of the sleeve, and where 
to place the pocket. The front is fitted on each 
side by two darts extending to the bottom of the 
garment, and a cross basque seam at the waist 
line. The back is adjusted by a middle seam, 
left open from the notch down, and side forms. 
The neck is heart-shaped, and is finished with a 
collar. The front closés to the waist with but- 
tons and button-holes, The coat sleeve is sewed 
plain in the armhole, and has a deep cuff, with 
three buttons on the outer edge. Place the lon- 
gest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back 
part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward 
you when sewing it in. Sew the cuff on the 
sleeve, and the collar on the neck, according to 
the notches, holding the collar toward you. The 
notches at the top and bottom of the front show 
where to turn back the hem. Baste all thé 
seams, and try on wrong side out; if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less in the seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized i 316 yards. 

SHort Pour WaAck1Ne Sxirt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, two side gores, and back 
breadth. Cut the front gore and back breadth 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods‘ to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each of the pattern given for the side gores. 
Put the pattern together by the notches, and pay 
no attention to the grain of the paper. This 
skirt is puffed in the back by three tapes twelve 
inches long, which are sewed on the belt, then 
the end of each tape is tacked at the single holes 
in the skirt. Place one tape in the middle of 
the belt, and the other two about four inches 
each side of the middle one. The bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with a side-pleated flounce 
twelve inches deep. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 81¢ yards. 

Extra for flounce, 54¢ yards, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, WITH 
APRON-FRONT AND SQUARE-BACK OVER- 
SKIRT AND LONG WALKING SKIRT. 

Tuts suit comprises three garments—double- 
breasted plain basque, apron-front and square- 
back puffed over-skirt, and long walking skirt. 

Basque.—This pattern is in five pieces— 
front, side forms, back, sleeve, and cuff. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
together. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
the darts and the cross basque seams, and the 
size and form of the under part of the sleeve. 
The front is cut double-breasted, both sides be- 
ing cut exactly alike. The right side overlaps 
the left, and. is fastened with hooks and loops. 
The neck is cut heart-shaped, and is worn with 
a deep box-pleated ruff. The front has two 
darts on each side and a cross basque seam; the 
darts extend to the bottom of the garment. The 
back is adjusted to the figure by a centre back 
and side forms, Each seam is left open below 
the waist line, and trimmed around to corre- 
spond with the slashes on each side of the front. 
The sleeve is coat-shaped, and has a deep wide 
cuff at the wrist. Place the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back of the armhole, 
and hold the sleeve toward you when sewing it 
in. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
shoulder and under arm seams, and a quarter 
of an inch for all others. Baste up, and try on 
wrong side out; if alteration is needed, take up 
more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 yards. 

APRON-FRONT AND SQuUARE-BACK OVER- 
Sxrrt.—This pattern is in four pieces—front 
gore, side gore, side breadth, and back breadth, 
Only half the pattern is given. Cut the front 
gore and back breadth with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces each of the patterns 
given for the side gore and side breadth. The 





side pleat, turning toward the back. 
of the skirt is deeper than the front, and is 
square across the lower edge. A deep side pleat 

part of the side breadth at 


the side breadth after the pleat is laid, placing 
the two single holes in the top of the side gore 
over the corresponding ones on each side of the 
pleat on the side breadth at thetop. The rest of 
the back is laid in gathers. Cut a tape fourteen 
inches long, and sew to the middle of the belt 
in the back, and tack the hole nearest the top in 
the middle breadth on the tape about six inches 
from the lower end. Tack the end of the tape 
to the lower hole in the skirt to form the pouf. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for all seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 434 yards. 

Lone Waxxine Sxiet.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Put the pattern 
together by the notches, paying no attention to 
the grain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 





Harrer’s Macazineé, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS (ake 
pleasure in announcing that they will 
soon commence the publication of a new 
CurisTMas Story, entitled 


“GOLDEN GRAIN,” 


by B. L. Farjeon, author of “ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” 
“ Foshua Marvel,” “Griff;’ and other 
popular tales. “GOLDEN GRAIN” wil] 
be profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

As a writer of short stories the author of 
“ Blade-o’-Grass stands without a rival, 
and our readers have already begun to 
look for his Christmas Story as one of 
the most charming attractions of the Win- 
ter Holidays. We append the headings of 
the several chapters of “GOLDEN GRAIN,” 
as a foretaste of the rare treat in store for 
its readers. 

I 
THROUGH COUNTRY ROADS TO SOME GREEN, 
PLEASANT SPOT. 


Il. 
THANK GOD FOR A GOOD BREAKFAST ! 
IIL 
THEY LISTENED WITH ALMOST BREATHLESS 


ATTENTION TO EVERY WORD THAT FELL 
FROM HER LIPS. 


IV. 
FOR MERCY’S SAKE, TELL ME! WHOSE VOICE 
WAS IT I HEARD JUST NOW? 
Vv. 
THEY WON’T WANT NO MORE MOTHERS BY- 
AND-BY, SIR. 
VI. 
FOR THESE. AND SUCH AS THESE 
VIL. 
THEY JUDGE THE LIFE OF AN INDIVIDUAL BY 
MEANS OF AN AGGREGATE, 
VIII. 
THIS ’ERE FREE AND ’LIGHTENED COUNTRY 


OF OURN’S CRAMMED FULL 0’ TEMPLES 0’ 
LIBERTY. 


IX. 
OPEN YOUR EYES, BABY! SPEAK TO ME! LOOK 
AT MOTHER, MY LIFE! 
X. 
NO, NO! BORN IN LOVE! IN LOVE! 
XI. 
ONCE UPON A TIME THERE LIVED ON AN 
ISLAND. 
XII. ' 
IN THE DIM TWILIGHT OF THAT HOLY DAY. 
XIII. 
HIS SOUL IS IN YOUR HANDS TO SAVE AND 
PURIFY. 
XIV. 
IT IS SUNRISE. A GOLDEN MIST IS RISING 
FROM THE WATERS, 
XV. 
FAIRHAVEN. 


THE END, 
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@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 15 was sent out 
gratuitously a finely illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, — 


containing further installments of 
“ PHINEAS REDUX” and “ THE Paris- 
IANS,” and two intensely interesting il- 
lustrated stories. 

Another illustrated E1cHT-PpaGe Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarPEr’s WEEKLY 
for November 22. 





- WB Cut Paper Patterns of the Single-breasted 
Basquine, with Short Pouf Walking Skirt ; and 
the Double-breasted Plain Basque, with Apron- 
Sront and Square-back Over-Skirt and Long 
Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patierns published see Advertisement on 
page 751. 





THE GENTLER SEX. 


IHE gentler sex, as the days of chivalry 
dubbed it, days which are notably no 
more—the gentler sex seems to be somewhat 
at a discount jnst at present, since so many 
people of more or less distinction are busy 
in the discovery and classification of its fail- 
ings, writers on both sides of the water hav- 
ing lately taken occasion to draw the pic- 
ture of all womankind not only without a 
flattering touch, nor even after CROMWELL’S 
fashion, but as one paints the picture of an 
inferior who aspires to be arival. Mr. Rus- 
KIN, following his line of leaders, lends lustre 
to the attack, and Mr. HAMERTON comes up 
with reinforcement, both of them being writ- 
ers on art, and perhaps thinking that as the 
modern woman is nothing but a work of art, 
she comes plainly within their province. 

But whatever the chief thinkers of the 
other sex have had to say about women in a 
derogatory way—and that has been so much 
and of such sort that one is led to wonder 
how such superior beings as the writers could 
possibly have been born of women—what- 
ever they may have said, it has been re- 
served to Mr. HAMERTON to emphatically 
and distinctly categorize their short-comings, 
and declare that women do not of themselves 
undertake intellectual labor, nor persevere 
in it when undertaken, except—to put it in 
plain terms—for the sake of pleasing some 
man; that they are resigned to ignorance; 
that they have an absence of intellectual in- 
itiative and of scientific curiosity; that there 
are, in short, but “three or four women in 
England, and as many more on the Conti- 
nent, who have lived intellectually in har- 
ness for many years, and who unaffectedly 
delight in strenuous intellectual labor,” and 
that even such women have to be encour- 
aged by masculine influence, and are excep- 
tions to the prevalent rule of nature. 

Now, in all humility, we submit that as 
men—not because they are men, but be- 
cause they are human beings, descendants 
of barbarians, not yet clarified of all bar- 
barism, and with the habit of keeping the 
weaker in subjection still clinging to them 
—we submit that as men have always been 
the masters of the situation, and have kept 
the opposite sex in a state of subordination, 
objects either of use or luxury, and always 
of possession, that the question of the in- 
tellectual power of women has had no such 
trial as to make it expedient, not to say de- 
cent, to pronounce such a judgment. It is 
a case of condemnation without jury or plea, 
and the law pretends to give even 4 woman 
a fair trial before sentence is pronounced. 

From the beginning of the world man has 
needed no Divine fiat to declare that woman 
should be in subjection to himself. Being the 
stronger animal, he placed her in subjection, 
as he did the ox and the horse and his weak- 
er or less wary neighbor. Made of clay, and 
with much of the imperfection of the orig- 
inal composition still remaining, it is not to 
be expected that he will be altogether puri- 
fied of the mould for generations to come, 
and of course a transcendent magnanimity is 
something not to be attained by a bound, any 
more than other supernal virtues, but only 
by a gradual growth. We speak of civilized 
and semi-civilized races with a heedless self- 
complacency; but in fact the most advanced 
people on earth, with all the appliances of 
science and luxury, should not yet be termed 
wholly civilized. Man has already made a 
great advance in virtue—so great that we 
have a right confidently to look forward to 












larger achievements: he has abandoned the 
right to tie his enemy to the heels of four 
stallions and tread him to death in the 
market-place, as he used to do half a dozen 
centuries since; he no longer, under any 
pretense, roasts his enemy to death on a grid- 
iron; he no longer claims the undoubted 
right, because he has the undoubted power, 
to enter an unprotected land and tear fami- 
lies apart in order to further his own inter- 
ests, either in the sale of slaves thus made, 
or in the provision of service for his own 
household; he has surrendered also, with 
pretty general consent, the right to ravage 
the sea,as he has ravaged the land, and 
make every merchantman his prey; and he 
has grown to look with scorn and reproba- 
tion, and even wonder, upon the practice of 
household slavery. That he still maintains 
@ feudal system which is the remnant of a 
larger sort of slavery under another name 
is a matter of government that time will 
probably make right, while the piratical 
deeds for which three hundred years ago 
such a man as Sir FRANCIS DRAKE was hon- 
ored and rewarded, would to-day stretch a 
rope round his neck with a short shrift. 
Other rights there are still claimed for him, 
upon which it is not our purpose here to 
enter, but which doubtless he will some day 
see to be preposterous and monstrous as the 
rest. 

And thus, if it has taken eighteen hundred 
years and more to bring about such results, 
and there are yet equally important, even 
if less conspicuous ones to attain, we must 
wait without impatience, welcome each step 
as it is made, and not expect too much at 
once. And thus by-and-by, with the rest, 
may come the fair trial of woman. When 
the time of that trial comes we shall not 
shrink from the test. 

Since the first recorded time woman has 
been an underling. That she was the weak- 
er being in the beginning did not give her 
the sentimental advantage which is some- 
times claimed for her: for chivalry is not 
inherent in the other sex; it is an outgrowth 
of Christian principles, the apotheosis of un- 
selfishness. The savage husband saw only 
the question of physical superiority and in- 
feriority ; that things should be equal and 
yet differ was an idea too subtile and refined 
for his appreciation. She could not perform 
his feats of strength, that was apparent: it 
did not enter his mind, if he had one, to 
ask if he could perform hers—if he could en- 
dure the throes and agonies set down for her 
portion, and rise elastic from them as well as 
before, or if her vast and wonderful nervous 
strength were not as valuable as his muscu- 
lar strength. She was his thrall, not his 
equal. He made no demands upon her other 
than animal: she bore his young, she boiled 
his pot, when he had invented a pot—of 
course he invented it, for the animal that 
has no call made upon its intelligence will 
produce no fruits of intelligence except phe- 
nomenally. For his part, he secured her 
from the rapine of his foes—not for her sake, 
but for his own—and he kept her at home 
in seclusion and in service. And meanwhile, 
to every deep there being a deeper deep, the 
slave’s wife was the slave of the slave! 

And it is just here that we take issue 
with Mr. HAMERTON and the whole tribe of 
such critics upon the sex. We maintain 
that up to the present day, saving excep- 
tional cases, woman is still held and regard- 
ed by man as in the beginning. It is nota 
hundred years since cooking and sewing 
were thought all that it was requisite for 
the average woman to know, the two things 
by which she could serve her master. It is 
not fifty years since the woman who knew 
any thing but a smattering of French and 
Italian, and the accompanying superficial 
accomplishments, by which her master’s 
amusement was secured, was looked upon 
with suspicion. It is not thirty years since 
the day of emancipation came, and her first 
high school was opened. And she has had 
to fight every inch of the way since. Under 
such circumstances, it is the height of folly, 
and of a spirit both ignorant and base, to 
attempt to draw a comparison between 
women and those who have been free for 
centuries to cultivate intelligence and follow 
abent. Womankind is a part of mankind, 
and though it is axiomatic that a partis not 
greater than the whole, yet it is equally so 
that the whole is not complete without all 
its parts. If you dwarf one member of your 
body, if you wither a finger or fail to devel- 
op an arm, you fall short of perfection. 
Mankind in the mass is not exempt from the 
conditions of mankind in the individual, 
and so long as woman is dwarfed or with- 
ered he falls below his proper standard. 
Greek civilization, with all its art and beau- 
ty, fell as much as any thing from its total 
oblivion of woman—total, save for the few 
phenomenal Aspasias who, nevertheless, had 
to win the senses before they could win 
any thing else. And since Gothic races, 80 
to speak, obtained the precedence, it is not 
impossible to believe that the reverence 
given to women among the rude Northern 
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tribes, though a mere superstitious rever- 
ence in itself, begot a noble race of women 
that bred noble sons. But Greek civiliza- 
tion, where a decent woman could not walk 
the streets unveiled for the indecent sights, 
did fail, and the Gothic still goes on from 
march to march. And so let our critics pos- 
sess their souls in peace: the end is not yet. 
Woman has been partially freed, but her 
education is yet to come, the education that 
man has always had, before a proper com- 
parison can be instituted between her and 
the one who has never been in subjection. 
Man has some progress yet to make in mor- 
als, in health, in physics; woman is proverb- 
ially swift. Once unfettered, she may over- 
take him as he goes, and we do not enter- 
tain a doubt that by the time he has attain- 
ed the topmost height of science and art, by 
the time there is nothing more for him to 
achieve, here, at any rate, woman will be 
ready to accompany him, an equal, on his 
flight among the stars! 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE SUIT. 


NE of the illustrations on our first page, of 

which a cut paper pattern is published, is 
a very stylish costume, consisting of a double- 
breasted plain basque, an apron over-skirt, with 
square back breadths caught up in a puff, and a 
long walking skirt without flounces. Each part 
of this suit is noticeable for its stylish simplicity. 
The basque is of the plainest shape, without pos- 
tilion pleats, revers, or ruffles, depending alone 
on its shapely fit for its beauty. For trimming, 
rows of camel’s-hair braid are sewed around this 
basque, if made of woolen fabrics ; bands of bias 
silk are stitched on silks or velvet. ‘The apron 
of the over-skirt is rounded, and trimmed up to 
the belt on each side; the long square-cornered 
back widths are caught up in a stylish pouf, and 
may be worn independent of the apron—a style 
in favor with fleshy ladies. ‘The lower skirt drags 
slightly for carriage use, but may be shortened to 
walking length by rings and a tape placed near 
the top. 


SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE SUIT. 


A cut paper pattern is also published of the 
single-breasted basquine suit illustrated on the 
first page of the present number. ‘This is one 
of the most graceful models yet given of a cos- 
tume without an over-skirt. ‘The fashion of hav- 
ing the front and sides of the skirt perfectly plain 
is well presented here; the skirt breadths are 
shaped to produce this appearance, and the ef- 
fect is completed by tying tapes behind the per- 
son to draw back the fullness and to shape the 
pouf. This skirt is often trimmed to the edge 
of the basquine with pleating and puffs, and in 
many cases the front breadths are trimmed dif- 
ferently from the back. The long round basquine 
displays a fine figure to advantage, and will serve 
as a corsage for short suits, and also for trained 
house dresses that dispense with over-skirts. It 
simply outlines the figure, without postilion pleats 
or other ornament than its stylish round revers 
collar. The sleeves are of excellent shape, be- 
ing quite tight-fitting, with a deep mousquetaire 
cuff. Black silk dresses made in this way, with 
jet galloon and buttons on the basque, and vari- 
ous trimmings on the skirt, are very handsome, 
and are particularly becoming to stout ladies. 
The double-breasted basque is commended to 
slight figures, though both these models are used 
indiscriminately. 


VELVET BONNETS. 


At the latest winter opening of bonnets those 
of black velvet outnumber colored ones. The 
object of desire apparently is a simple compact 
bonnet, covering the top of the head, and dis- 
playing the back and front of the coiffure with- 
out cumbersome drapery of any kind, whether 
lace, feathers, or ribbon. The Directoire bonnet, 
with its flaring Rabagas brim, meets these re- 
quirements, and finds favor with ladies of taste 
and fashion. ‘Those of black velvet are all black 
unless brightened by a smoked pearl slide or a 
diamond-steel ornament. Long ostrich plumes 
are difficult to dispose on these bonnets, spoil 
their compact look, and are far less effective than 
one of medium length, or else two closely curled 
demi-long plumes. The very dark velvet bon- 
nets, such as navy blue, are trimmed with vines 
of jet that appear to be embroidery. A scarf of 
black dotted net with Chantilly ends is then pass- 
ed around this blue velvet bonnet, and a jet dag- 
ger is stuck in the left side. Few black velvet 
bonnets have light silk linings, though occasion- 
ally facings of blue or rose-color brighten the 
black hats of very young ladies; these are al- 


ways accompanied by light feathers. A double’ 


puff of soft light silk made very full is the favor- 
ite face trimming for Directoire bonnets. A re- 
ception bonnet of dark blue velvet has two pale 
blue puffs under the upturned brim, a dark blue 
silk scarf is wound around the crown and tied 
behind with one erect and one hanging loop, a 
tea-rose with brown leaves is on the left of the 
front, and from beneath this rose two demi-long 
plumes curl over the crown: price $50. 

Round hats and bonnets are so much alike that 
‘one description answers for both; the only dif- 
ference is that round hats have no face trimming. 
They have usually upturned brims, though not 
as wide and flaring as Directoire brims, and more 
capriciously shaped, being narrow on the right 
side and pointed higher on the left. There is 
also a fancy for drawing the scarf that surrounds 
the crown over the left side of the brim, and con- 
cealing it under the back of the hat; this has a 
pretty effect when surmounted by upright loops, 
two short plumes, or else long ones, and a droop- 





ing red rose. Young ladies have a fashion at 
present of wearing the short Josephine curls 
drooping from the top of the coiffure behind, 
hence there is no pendent drapery on the hat, or 
these would be hidden. These curls are light 
and scant, instead of the heavy Grecian curls 
once worn. 
INDIA SHAWLS. 


This is a good season to buy India shawls, as 
they are lower than at any time since the war. 
This is also an economical purchase in the long- 
run, as these are the only wraps that do not go 
out of fashion, and the lady who owns an India 
shawl need not buy another wrap during her 
lifetime, and will besides have a valuable heir- 
loom to leave behind her. We say these India 
Cashmeres do not change in fashion, yet some- 
thing of the leading color is usually found in 
them ; for instance, last year olive, sage, and the 
sombre greens were seen in the finest shawls, 
and now merchants say that ladies want the all- 
prevalent blue in new shawls, and are having it 
introduced into their old ones. Autumn leaf 
designs, showing both the shape and dark hues 
of the fading leaves, are sought after this season. 
Very little white is shown in new shawls, and 
this in curved leaves in corners rather than in 
the continuous rivers so conspicuous in shawls 
of inferior quality. The finest shawls are of the 
darkest Oriental hues, as softly tinted as if made 
of velvet. These begin at $600, and range up- 
ward to $3000. The reversible bordered shawls 
are also desirable. These have a black centre 
on one side and crimson on the other, with the 
border arranged in different designs at the cor- 
ners; the red side is for spring, the black for 
winter, or they may be used to suit different 
dresses, or indeed different persons, the black 
side serving for mamma, and the red for her mar- 
ried daughter, making a family shawl. The 
choice specimens cost $300 or $350. The Dec- 
ca shawls cost from $50 to $150. These are 
real Cashmere, and the embroidery is hand-made, 
but they are of one single piece, embroidered, in- 
stead of being wrought like lace with a bobbin, 
and of myriads of tiny bits artistically pnt togeth- 
er. The white-bordered antique India’ shawls 
are also much admired. Long double shawls 
are chosen to wear with trained carriage cos- 
tumes, but the soft, pliable, clinging square shawl 
is far more graceful with short dresses, and quite 
heavy enough for comfort and warmth. Long 
striped India shawls, called here Boston shawls, 
because the hearts of Massachusetts women de- 
light in them, are excellent for traveling and car- 
riage shawls. ‘They cost from $45 to $100. 

Striped shawls in the bright Roman colors, 
softened by stripes of black, brown, or indigo 
blue, are still sold for general wear and travel- 
ing. The Anglo-Indian shawl, in thick soft di- 
agonals of dark colors with white blocks, is very 
desirable, and costs $19. ‘The scarf shape, folded 
in half—that is, in the middle, with the fringed 
ends turned over at the top—is the favorite mode 
of wearing striped shawls. The fancy for jet is 
reviving the beaded and embroidered Thibet 
shawls once in favor for matrons sad old ladies. 
These are handsomely fringed, or else bordered 
with beaded yak lace or guipure. Gray long 
shawls are chosen for traveling wraps, and there 
is also a new shawl that claims to be water- 
proof. For the house are light zephyr wool 
shawls, machine-made, in pretty crimson and 
bright scarlet hues, sold for $1 each. 


EVENING DRESS. 


Some of the handsomest evening dresses ex- 
hibited during the past week have low round 
Josephine waists, with the neck cut high enough 
to cover the shoulder-tips, and worn with a wide 
belt and broad flat sash. One for a youthful 
blonde is of pink silk, with pipings and facings of 
paleSévres blue. The skirt is elaborately trimmed 
with a horizontal tablier and flounced back 
breadths ; the over-skirt, simply piped with blue, 
is open in front, and draped in a pouf; the belt 
is a fold of blue silk with pink on each side, and 
the wide long sash, also blue down the middle, 
is without loops, but simply folded over at the 
belt to hang in two flat streamers. Wide lace 
is gathered around the neck, and a pleating of 
soft tulle falls from the short sleeves. A similar 
dress is of apricot-colored silk, with white satin 
facings and a sash of black velvet; the back 
breadth is made up of a succession of puffs. 


NEW COLLARETTES, ETC. 


Anovelty just introduced is a Marie Antoi- 
nette collar of black velvet, on which a vine of 
some small flowers, such as white jasmine, is 
laid. A crépe lisse pleating edges the collar 
and forms a ruff, while a colored bow fastens it. 
Price $7 50. Another ornamental collarette to 
wear with black dresses is vest shape, with re- 
vers, and is made of black silk, wrought with jet 
and edged with lace: price $30. The same de- 
sign is also carried out in colored China crape; 
for instance, blue with white revers, or else black 
and white together: price $11. Others still 
more dressy have the upper part made of Valen- 
ciennes, while the lower only is of China crape. 

White tulle ruffs with black chenille dots on 
the edge are very stylish, and cost $1 75 a yard. 
Colored chenille dots are also new in white tulle 
pleatings. 

RUSSIA LEATHER. 


The new color in Russia leather is navy blue. 
The useful belt and bag of darkest blue Jisse 
leather, with pretty mounting of old silver, cost 
from $6 to $8. Smooth black and red Russia 
bags are also shown at similar prices; black bags 
with cut steel mountings are very stylish. 


NECK-TIES, 

New neck-ties of colored China crape have 
squares of antique lace set in the pointed ends. 
Another novelty is large scarfs of polka-dotted 
silk or Chinese crape with Valenciennes inser- 





tions let in, and lace on the edge. Exquisite 
Valenciennes bows of most fanciful and irregu- 
lar designs—not set and stiff, but artistic and 
careless—are shown, to be worn at the throat: 
price $7 50. A brooch of coral or else the tiny 
button-hole bouquet or a single rose should be 
worn with these. Blue and pink crape bows with 
Valenciennes lace edges are $2 50. For morn- 
ing wear there are white lawn neck-ties with col- 
ored crape facing or hems on the points to match 
handkerchiefs now used with colored hems: 
price 75 cents. 

Hem-stitched handkerchiefs have double hems 
of the same or of different widths: price 85 
cents. Very sheer linen lawn pocket-handker- 
chiefs have embroidered initials in a corner, and 
cost from $1 50 to $2 50. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Page; Miss Gepney; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConsTaBLE, and Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
Minter & Grant; and SHaw & Eaton. 





PERSONAL. 


“GEORGE SAND” lives now almost exclusively 
at hersmall housein Tours, havingsold hersplen- 
did country-seat at Berri to two wealthy English- 
men. She is the happy grandmother of an in- 
teresting family of thirteen. Her house is very 
plainly furnished, but it is every where full of 
books. As soon as lights are brought in in the 
evening she begins to write, and continues until 
eleven or twelve, performing an amazing amount 
of work. She has often been known to finish 
one of her twenty-page articles for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes at one sitting. For such an article 
she receives $600, and the publisher is glad to 
get them every fortnight at that. She also re- 
ceives $8000 a od from her copyrights. Her 
son, “ Maurice Sand,” is one of the best fewille- 
tonistes in Paris. He is married to an American 
lady from Boston, named GasTON, and speaks 
and writes English fluently. 

—A French writer describes a young lady as a 
creature that ceases to kiss gentlemen at twelve 
and begins again at twenty. 

—Professor Max MULLER says that there ex- 
ists afar more diffused culture and interest about 
science and literature in England, especially 
among women, than even in learned and scien- 
tific Germany, the reason being that the English 
enjoy a perennial supply of “‘ science made easy” 
in popu ar lectures and readable periodicals. 

—The De Broa.ig family has always been a 
fortunate and famous one in the affairs of-France, 
never incurring any of the penalties which have 
deprived other great families of wealth and 

lace. The present duke is not yet an old man, 

ut he has nevertheless sat in the French Acad- 
emy with his own father, and has a son whose 
literary eminence at the age of twenty-four is a 
sure indication that he will also receive a fauteuil 
among the forty immortals at no distant day. 
The present duke has besides held all the great 
posts of diplomatic honor. When quite a young 
man he was Louis PHILIPPE’s Minister of the 
Interior; after his overthrow he became vice- 
president of the republican Assembly, escaped 
imprisonment during the coup d@ état, and was 
even courted, but without success, by Louis 
NAPOLEON. During TuHieERs’s rule, after the 
war, he was embassador at the court of St. 
James, and in that capacity contributed power- 
fully toward the negotiation of the great nation- 
al loan. Now he is Prime Minister of France. 
His present (second) wife is twenty years youn- 
ger than he, and he married her because she 
saved his life in the waters of Trouville. Al- 
though of humble birth, she moves with charm- 
ing ease in aristocratic circles. He has six chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom is literary critic of the 

des Deux Mondes. 

—If the truth could be ascertained, probably 
most of the dear old fellows who purport to 
have attained the age of one hundred years 
would be found to be from five to ten below 
par. On the 23d of October, however, there 
did die, in Le Roy, Jefferson County, a genuine 
centenarian, and more too. His name was Ros- 
ERT SIxBuRY, and he had lived to be one hun- 
dred and ten years and seven months old. He 
was known in John Brown’s Tract as a mighty 
hunter, having slain over 2200 deer. His funeral 
was attended by several of his children aged 
between — and ninety. 

—Colonel R. B. Ruett, Jun., editor of the 
New Orleans Picayune, who shot somebody—a 
judge, or some person of that sort—a few months 
ago, in what duelists call the perfectly regular 
way, has resigned his position. So has Captain 
D111, his assistant. The Board of Managers 
adopted a resolution declaring that ‘‘ the press- 
ure of the times compels a more co-operative 
system ;’’ so the colonel and the captain were 
disbanded. 

—Mr. Maurice STRAKOSCH has discovered an- 
other of those wonderful musical geniuses who 
somehow happen to be discovered at the mo- 
ment when most needed. The new warbler is 
Mile. BELoccA, a Russian by birth, a small bru- 
nette, with wonderful eyes. In voice, dramatic 
force, fervor, and sympathy she is said to pos- 
sess all the requirements for an artiste of the 
highest class. 

—In Rhode Island, before the year 1800 came 
in, dresses were dresses, and a silk dress was 
something that agitated the feminine heart of 
the *‘ Plantations.” A lady of Providence, nine- 
ty years old, remembers that a short time before 
the year 1800 WaLTER ALLEN, of Union Village, 
was married to Lucy Burrum. The bride wore’ 
a silk dress entirely of her own make. She 
tended the silk-worms, reeled the silk from the 
cocoons, spun it, dyed it, wove it, and made the 
dress. it was a heavy ribbed dark brown silk. 
Pieces of it are carefully treasured by members 
of the family, and it was said to have been the 
first silk manufactured in this country. 

—Judge Bourne, who died at Kennebunk, 
Maine, on the 24th of September, aged seventy- 
six, was the father of ELIZABETH BOURNE, who 
lost her life by exposure, while bewildered on 
Ege d Washington, on the night of September 

» . 

—An English paper relates the following cu- 
rious incident: ‘It is now eleven years since a 
live Lg into the ear of Mr. REED, the baker 
of the Woburn work-house. A few days since, 
when his ear was syringed, extraordinary to re- 
late, forth came a bee in as perfect a state as 
when alive, even to the wings, the wax of the 
ear having preserved it from decay.” 





—Von Botow, the eminentest of German pia. 
nists, will next spring show to the American peo. 
ple his manner of whacking that popular instru- 
ment. 

—The Dean of Canterbury, who is said to be 
the best Syriac scholar in England, discovered a 
few ~_ since in the college library at New Ha- 
ven a Syriac manuscript of great value to him 
which he had never seen before, and no copy of 
which exists in England. 

—The Rev. Dr. Anrot, of Belgium, one of the 
most prominent 1+ at the recent E. A. held 
in this city, said that it was a great mistake to 
call him a foreigner, as he was a half-way Amer- 
ican, having visited New York twenty-nine years 
ago and three years ago [laughter], and the only 
thing he wanted was a good pavement for the 
streets, and they hadit. [Laughter.] Theresult 
of the so-called substratum of character was that 
they were all very much alike. The American, 
however, was a little more like wine, sparkling 
and going off in the effervescence of good-fellow- 
ship. [Laughter.] He would draw no invidious 
comparison of countries, but would repeat what 
was said by the witty Scotchman who was sent 
by Queen Mary with a message to the Prime 

inister of England : ‘‘ Your mistress is the most 
beautiful woman in England, but mine is the 
most beautiful woman in Scotland.” [Laughter 
and applause. } 

—The Rev. JoHN FRANKLIN SPAULDING, re- 
cently elected Le. ey Missionary Bishop of 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, is a na- 
tive of Maine, and forty-two years of age. For 
ten years past he has been rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Erie, Pennsylvania. He has been a very 

successful pastor, having during that period or- 
ganized four churches in the vicinity, besides en- 
gaging in all missionary enterprises within his 
reach. He is said to possess peculiar qualifica- 
tions for his new position. 

—Mr. Donn P1aTT, of the Washington Capital, 
is now deliberately treading over Europe, takin 
stock of the monarchs and monarchies of tha 
region, throwing in occasional observations on 
the manners and customs of distinguished peo- 
ple of this republic traveling abroad. He says 
that while one of our eminent public men, a 
Senator, was at Nuremberg, the conversation 
turned between him and the American consul 
on the bills of hotel-keepers, which were reason- 
able enough, compared with charges at Wash- 
ington. ‘But there is one thing that puzzles 
me: wherever I go, if but for one night, I am 
charged with a buggy. Now the charge is low 
enough, if I ever had the buggy, but I haven’t 
seen a buggy since I left the States.” Our con- 
sul was bothered. He asked at last to look at 
the bill, and found the learned Senator had mis- 
taken the French word ‘‘ bougie” (a candle) for 
the honest American one, “ buggy.” 

—In TYERMAN’s Ozford Methodists we find the 
following obituary notice of the last survivor of 
the WesLEy family. It is quoted from the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1791: 


1791, July 12, in the City Road, in her eighty-fourth 

year, Mrs. Mantua Hatz, widow of the Rev. Mr. H., 

and last surviving sister of the Rev. Joun and Cuaries 
EsLEY. She was equally distinguished by piety, un- 

derstanding, and sweetness of temper. Her sympathy 

for the wretched, and her bounty, even to the worth- 

a eternize her memory in better worlds than 
is. 


Her remains are interred in the same vault as 
those of her brother Jon, in the burial-ground 
of his chapel, City Road, London. 

—tThe French papers have a most ‘diverting 
account of the shopping experiences of a lady, 
lately deceased, named ANNA DeEsLions. One 
day at the Hotel des Ventes she took a fancy 
to a landscape by Carat, which, as she happen- 
ed to be in funds, she bought for 22,000 francs. 
Her friends told her the picture was not worth 
the money, and though not exactly of that opin- 
ion herself, she was frightened into selling it 
for 16,000 francs, with which she bought a dia- 
mond bracelet. Thereupon her acquaintance 
said she had been robbed, and that many of the 
supposed gems were but paste. That evening 
the bracelet was exchanged for a pair of ear-rings, 
at a loss of 3000 francs. When returning from 
the jeweler’s she saw a miniature chalet in the 
window of a toy-shop, and was forthwith over- 
come by a violent desire to take a trip to Switz- 
erland. Eight days later the ear-rings followed 
the bracelet, and with the 11,500 francs result- 
ing from their sale she purchased a chalet at In- 
terlachen. A clock played the quadrille from 
Orphée. ‘* Vive Paris!’ the lady cried; ‘‘ there 
is no place like Paris!’ The chalet was sold for 
5000 francs, with which she purchased some 
bronzes, supposed to be antique, but worth 
some 3800 francs—a price they fetched when sold 
at the Hotel des Ventes fifteen months after. 

—Sypney SmitH’s love of London could not 
be overestimated. The old marquis, who never 
— London without the ejaculation, 
‘Those blessed lamps!” was far outstripped 
by his eloquent fancy. The parallelogram be- 
tween Hyde Park and Regent Street, Oxford 
Street and Piccadilly, within which he dwelt, 
contained, in his belief, more wisdom, wit, an 
wealth than all the rest of the inhabited globe. 
It was to him a magazine and repository of what 
was deepest and most real in human life. “Ifa 
messenger from heaven,” he used to say, ‘‘ were 
on a sudden to annihilate the love of power, the 
love of wealth, the love of esteem, in the hearts 
of men, the streets of London would be as emp- 
ty and silent at noon as they are now in the 
middle of the night.’’ His nature demanded for 
its satisfaction the fresh interests of every hour; 
he defined the country ‘‘a place with only one 

ost a day.’’ The little expectations and triv- 
ial disappointments, the notes and the responses, 
the news and the contradictions, the gossip and 
the refutation, were to him sources of infinite 
amusement; and the immense social popularity 
which made his presence at a dinner-table a 
household event was satisfactory to his pleas- 
ure-loving and  anenpntohet temperament, 
even if it sometimes annoyed him in its indis- 
criminating exigency. The very diversity, and, 
it may be, the frequent inferiority, of the com- 
pany in which he found himself were not dis- 
tasteful to him; for while his cheerfulness made 
his own portion of the entertainment its own 
satisfaction, he had acquired the habit of direc- 
tion and mastery in almost every society where 
he found himself. He would allow, what, in- 
deed, he could not prevent, the brilliant mon- 
ologue of Mr. MacauLay, and was content to 
avenge himself with the pleasantry that “he 
not only overflowed with learning, but stood 
in the slop.”’ 
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surrounded in working the next st. 
4th round.—* 8 st. brown on the 
next 8 st., 6 st. gold on the follow- 
ing 6 st. 5th round.—* 8 st. 
brown on the next 8 st., 2 st. gold, 
2 st. brown, 2 st. gold on the fol- 
lowing 6 st. 6th round.— > 2 st. 
brown, 2 st. gold on the next 4 st., 
4 st. brown on the following 4 st., 
2 st. gold, 2 st. brown, 2 st. gold 
on the next 6 st. 7th round.— 
* 1 st. brown, 1 st. gold on the 
next 2 st., 2 st. brown on the fol- 
on the next loop, then three times lowing 2 st., 1 st. gold on the next 
alternately 18 ch., 1 sc. on the Ake ps K : st., 2 st. brown, 2 st. gold, 2 st. 
same loop on which the last sc. . Ee1€ YS yt } brown on the following 6 st., 3 st. 
was worked, then 2 ch., 1 sc. on " gold onthe next3 st. 8th round. 
the next loop, 2 ch. ; repeat from —>* 1 st. brown, 1 st. gold, 1 st. 
*. 2d round.—Always alternate- brown on the next 3 st., 2 st. gold, 
ly 1 sc. on the next ch. 2 st. brown, 2 st. gold on the 
loop in the preceding following 6 st., 1 st. brown 
round, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. on the next st., 3 st. gold on 
8d round.—On the other the following 3 st., 1 st. 
side of the mignardise al- brown on the next st. 9th 
ways alternately 1 double round.—* 1 st. brown on 
crochet on the next loop, the next st., 2 st. gold on the 
1 ch, following 2 st., 3 st. brown 


m the next 3 st., 2 st. gold 
Jewel Tray with ; oetg's ., 1 


3 on the following 2 st., | st. 
Bead Embroidery, brown on the next st., 3 st. 
Figs. 1-3. 


gold on the following 3 st., 
Tais pretty jewel tray 


2 st. brown on the next 2 st. 
is made of a bronze stand 10th round.— > 2 st. brown 
apiih payee ne on cs a ied porto egy ‘ 5 em 
os eee So eee 
eed oe rego the next 3 st., 6 st. gold on 
worked on fine canvas with the following 6 st., 5 st. 
beads, as shown by the il- tae ioe rete - 
rg erm re 3 tives With brown silk work 1 sc. 
and the description of sym- on each st. of the preceding 
bols. Instead of this bor- round. Fasten the border 


Edging for Lingerie, etc. 

Tats edging is worked with 
mignardise and twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 50, in the following 
manner: Ist round.— > 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the next loop, 3 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 chain stitch- 
es and 1 sc. on the first of these), 
1 sc. on the same loop on which 
the first sc. was worked, twice al- 
ternately 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. 
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der, the one shown by Fig. Fig. 1.—Jewet Tray with a Aen-Reoxrver wire Crocusr othe oe gen and = 
3 may be used. For the Brap Emprowery.—[See Z a iitita, f= Borver. it with gold cord on both 
latter paste a strip of brown Figs. 2 and 3.] Gs yA EN Toys sides. 


cloth, pinked as shown by 
the illustration, on a strip of fawn-colored faille, and orna- 
ment the cloth strip with point Russe embroidery in sad- 
dler’s silk of the same color. The border is also em- 
broidered in knot stitch with the same silk. 


Ash-Receiver with Crochet Border. 


Tus ash-receiver consists of a bronze stand, into 


Tapestry Border for Chairs, Portiéres, etc. 
Tuts design is worked on medium-sized canvas with 
zephyr worsted and filling silk in cross stitch. It is 
suitable for ornamenting chairs, portiéres, etc. When 
set together with strips of velvet, this border may be 
used for covering sofa-pillows. The colors may be 
varied to match the furniture of the room. 
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Fig. 3.—Borper For JEWEL Tray. 


* f > > 2 . ! p. =a 
Fig. a rT FOR f ’ 4 S i) LA ee Point Russe. AND APPLICATION 
EWEL Tray, Fie, 1. : : 4, i f Mag = EMBROIDERY. 
Description 4 Symbols: ®@ Black; O Crys. 
tal; @ Gold ; © Chalk Beads. ‘ ll SANG Design for Slipper.—Russian 
sa 4 Sf. , OG ‘ GY, . a * 
which is set a saucer of cut crystal. 2 oN S i, NY . BAR NOS Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2, 


The stand is four inches and ahalf £ UO Oy < = ee gs . 2) q Tue foundation of this slipper, 
high, and is ornamented on the un- ZG : which is designed for morning 
der edge with a border, which is wear, is- made of gray cloth, which 
worked entirely in sc. (single cro- is ornamented with Russian em- 
chet) with brown saddler’s silk . broidery worked with silk of va- 
and gold thread. For this bor- isd a rious colors. The flowers are 
der make a foundation of 182 Fig. 1.—Desten For Siiprper.—Front.—Russi1an Emprorwery.—[See Fig. 2.] worked with red and fawn-col- 
st. (stitch) with brown silk, ored silk in several shades, and 
close these in a ring, and work, always going forward, the Ist | the silk thread; work off.the last gold st. with the silk, and work | the leaves with green saddler’s silk in two shades. The edges 
round.—1 sc. on each foundation st. 2d round.—1 sc. on each | 1 brown st. on the next st. ; repeat twelve times from >. This | and veins are worked with yellow filling silk. First transfer the 
st. of the preceding round. 38d round.—Lay on a gold thread, | repetition from >» takes place to the 11th round, and will not be | design to the foundation, and inside of the design figures, going 
* crochet with brown silk 9 sc. on the next 9 st. in the preceding | referred to further. In the following rounds, before changing | back and forth in a horizontal direction, stretch threads, which 
round, and on the gold thread at the same time, and work off | the silk and gold threads, always work off the last st. of the silk | are darned in a vertical direction with a double thread of saddler’s 
the last brown st. with the gold thread, then work with the gold | with the gold thread, and the last st. of the gold thread with the | silk. Edge the figures with a strand of maize filling silk six thread 
thread 4 sc. on the following 4 st., at the same time surrounding | silk also, as in the third round; the thread which is not used is | thick, as shown by the illustration. : 
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Tarestry Borper ror Cuarrs, PortTIEzRES, 
Description of Symbols; @ Maroon: & Red; & Black; @ Blue; & 1st (darkest), & 2d, Blue-Green; @ ist (darkest), © 2d, © 8d, ¥ 4th, 9 5th (lightest), Fawn; © Light Gray; - White ; 9 Maize (the last silk). 
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FAIR BUT FLEETING. 


I saw 4 little bird that was singing on a tree, 

And said, “ You sing so sweetly, will you come and 
sing for me ?” 

But he spread his dusky plumage, and he sped across 
the sea, 

For the ditty that he warbled was never sung for me. 


I saw the dainty blossom of a white and fragile flower, 
And I said, ‘‘ Come bloom for me in the centre of my 
: bower !” 
Buta white hand, bright as sunshine, came and plucked 
it from the stem ; 
And I trow that it was culled to grace a princely 
diadem. 


I met a kindred heart, and that heart to me said 
“Come !” 
And mine went out to meet it, but was lost in sudden 


gloom. 

Whither wander all these fair things? To some land 
beyond Time’s sea ? 

Is there nothing glad and lasting in this shadow- 
world for me? 








THE LOVERS OF TANGLE 
ISLAND. 


‘T CAN not say when I first began to feel the 
change that had come over me. [had liked 
my work; was earnest in my wish to improve; 
knew that I was improving. Gradually I be- 
came listless; could not fix my attention on any 
thing ; found myself idling away my time, look- 
ing at nothing, thinking of nothing, with a dull 
heavy head, and body ill at ease. I had better 
state at once that I was not in love. The most 
trivial thing—a carriage passing in the street, a 
fly buzzing on the window-pane—was sufficient 
to distract my attention. I was specially at- 
tracted by other people’s conversation, which was 
curious, because if there was one sort of sneak 
that I had despised more than another, it was 
an eavesdropper.. One day I heard a firm voice 
say, in the inner office (I was an attorney’s clerk), 
‘*Tt matters nothing, Sir. The place is mine; 
and if I choose to let it run wild, that is my busi- 
ness. If you will not prosecute these people, I 
must employ some one who will.” 

Simple words enough. ‘‘ These people” had 
evidently been trespassing; and our senior part- 
ner (as kind-hearted a man as ever stepped) had 
suggested that, as ‘‘ the place”—wherever it was 
—was uncultivated, they had done no positive 
harm. And yet all that night that firm voice 
rang in my ears; and ‘the idea that J was to be 
prosecuted took possession of me. I was going 
to be hanged for trespass! I knew that this was 
an absurdity, but still. was going to be hanged. 
No; it was not a nightmare. I was wide awake. | 
I could not sleep. My bed turned round with 
me, slowly at first, making a ring of phosphores- 
cent matter in the ‘air as it swung. My head 
ached frightfully. I burned allover. The walls 
of my room vanished, and I was whirling along 
in space—always on my road to be hanged for 
trespass. Then I sank—sank—sank slowly; 
and as I sank, the pain and the burning passed 
away. I was on an island shaded by great wil- 
lows, whose silver bark shone in the sunshine, 
and whose quivering leaves made dreamy music 
overhead. Violets and primroses bloomed around 
on the grass, made more deliciously green and 
cool to my aching eyes by feathery ferns which 
nestled in every little hollow. But, oh, the wash 
of the water, as the river swept along beside me! 
The placid calm of the deep pool that curdled at 
my feet! The soft slow waving of the reeds! 
No words can paint the delight I felt. No pain, 
no horrid whirling, no fear. Nothing but rest: 
deep, cool, green rest, with the murmur of the 
leaves and the ripple of the stream for a lullaby. 

I had brain-fever, from overwork, they said. 
It had been creeping over me for some time, and 
at last struck me down. For days I had raved 
about some crime I had committed. For weeks 
my life was in danger. Just before I sank, weak 
and tortured, on that blessed little isle, I fancied 
I heard some voice say, ‘‘‘Thank God!” I had 
awakened from a natural sleep, and it was my 
dear sister’s voice. 

When our poor mother died I was a strong 
boy of ten; and Mary was ‘‘the baby,” often 
left in my charge while our father, a hard-work- 
ing barrister, attended to his business. Before 
she was fourteen our position was reversed. I 
was a hopeless cripple, and she my nurse, my 
friend, my comforter, my second mother. I 
have heard that cripples are envious of health 
and beauty in others. For myself, I can only 
say that if I were to describe Mary, you would 
think that I was a lover painting my mistress. 
Well, she is my only love, my ideal, and concen- 
tration of all that is beautiful and winning in 
woman—my patient, tender sister. She floats, 
rather than walks, about the house, and the very 
air that surrounds her is charged with peace. 
There is music in her voice, hope in her soft 
brown eyes, and pain sinks deadened under the 
touch of her gentle hand. 

My father was a learned and a laborious, but, 
in worldly matters, a careless man. Mary and 
1 had little more to live on than we could earn. 
I got thirty shillings a week in the office of 
Messrs. Bradley and ‘Lirr, and she gave lessons 
in drawing and music. Mr. Bradley was very 
kind. Though it was nearly three months be- 
fore I could return to my duty, he never filled up 
my place; and the parents of Mary’s pupils were 
just as considerate to her during the time when 
she could not leave my bedside. It was all done 
for her sake—every one loved her. 

We often talked about my sensations during 
that frightful illness, especially about that imag- 
inary isle on which my fever-tossed mind had 
been flung, and where I had found such exqui- 
Site peace and repose. We called it Tangle Isl- 
and, and made quite a little romance out of it. 
One Saturday afternoon, when I was nominal- 
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ly well, but wofully weak and spent, Sam Payne, 
one of my brother clerks, and a very good fellow 
in his way, came, and proposed to give us a row 
on the river. It would freshen me up a bit, he 
said. So otf we set—Mary and I and Sam, he 
rowing, she steering, and I stowed away as com- 
furtably as they could manage in the stern-sheets. 
It did freshen me up, and pleasant it was at first, 
but there was no support for my poor back, and | 
I got tired. Mary, who reads me like a book, 
found this out, and proposed that Sam should 
land us where there were some willow-trees and 
a nice grassy bank, upon which I could rest, 
while Sam went on to a mill about a mile and a 
half lower down, where he had to transact some 
business for his father. 

I was right glad to lie down, and Mary made 
me as snug as snug with the shawls and pillow 
she had brought. 

** Oh, Charley,” she cried, when she had done, 
“look about you! Would not this do for Tan- 
gle Island ?” 

I had been in pain in the boat; I was easy on 
the bank. I was steeped in pleasant green shade. 
There were violets and ferns and primroses 
around, There was a musical ripple of flowing 
water, a dreamy waving of reeds, a glint of sun- 
shine upon a golden shallow, in which minnows 





flashed and darted—just as in my dream. I 


We turned, and saw a man—a hard-featured 
man—of about thirty-five years of age, in a com- 
mon brown shooting-dress, and a straw hat, 
standing on a hillock in our rear. We were both 
so innocent of doing any harm that after a mo- 
mentary motion of surprise we took no notice of 
the interruption, and Mary Went on putting some 
touches to her sketch. 

‘*What are you doing here?” demanded the 
stranger, in a gruffer tone than before. 

‘My brother is an invalid, Sir,” Mary re- 
plied, nroving a little nearer to me. ‘‘ A friend 
took us cut for a row; but he could not endure 
the fatigue of sitting up in the boat, so we land- 
ed here.” 

**On my proverty.” 

‘* We did not think it was the property of any 
one in particular. It looks wild enough.” 

‘¢'The old idle excuse for trespass,” he cried, 
passionately ; and then Ik:new: him. He was the 
man whose voice I had heard in Mr. Bradley's 
office—the man who had insisted upon trespass- 
ers being prosecuted. ‘‘ Wha: is it to you,” he 
continued, ‘‘ how I may please to keep my land ?” 

‘* We have been here but a short time, and 
we will go directly the boat comes back,” said 
Mary. 

I said something too at this point, and at 





others; but all that is worth repeating passed 
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ON TANGLE ISLAND, 


don’t mean to say that the spots were identical. 
What I had seen in fancy was all much larger, and 
I felt that I myself had no size or weight, and 
floated rather than reposed. But the associa- 
tions were the same—above all, that of relief 
from suffering ; so that in a little time I blended 
the one into the other, and made them identical. 

‘*It would indeed, dear,” I replied, ‘‘if it 
were an island at all.” 

‘*T think it is,” she said; ‘I think a branch 
of the river runs on the other side. Let me go 
and see; I will be back in a moment.” . 

She went, and returned with a bunch of for- 
get-me-nots in her hand. 

‘¢Tt is an island, Sir, and just as pretty and 
wild as the one you described,” she said, as she 
resumed her seat by my side. ‘‘I must take a 
sketch of it, and when you are a little more rest- 
ed, you shall go to the other side, and judge for 
yourself.” 

She took her sketch—she was so quick and 
happy with her pencil—and supported by her 
dear arm I crawled to the other bank, where we 
found as nice a nook as that we had left. 

‘* Now is it your island ?” asked Mary. 





‘Yes, dear,” I said, ‘‘ it is my island.” 


| *The deuce it is!” growled a harsh voice be- 
| hind us. 


**T thought it was mine.” 
g 


between him and Mary. So I will not tell you 
what I said. 

‘*Do you know who I am?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

I think he was rather taken aback at my sis- 
ter’s coolness, It takes a good deal to convince 
a woman she is in the wrong, especially when 
she is acting for one she loves. 

‘*Tndeed I do not,” she replied; ‘‘and I—” 

** Well, go on,” he said. 

‘Excuse me. I was going to say something 
which I prefer to leave unsaid.” 

“Why?” 

‘*In the first place because it would have been 
rude, and in the next because—” 

‘*'You are checking yourself again.” 

**Do you really want to know my second 
reason ?” 

** Out with it.” 

‘** Well, it is no use trying to punish a fish by 
throwing water on it.” 

‘*Meaning that I am so rude myself that I 








grim smile. 
‘*You can draw your own conclusions,” she 
replied, carelessly ; ‘‘ but excuse my remarking 


that all this agitates my poor brother, who is only | 


just out of his bed from brain-fever. We are 











could not feel an insult?” he observed, with a | 


sorry we came. We will go as soon as we can. 
Will not that satisfy you?” 

‘* What is his brain-fever to me?” 

‘It might be something to you to know that 
this quiet place has brought a sufferer release 
from pain,” she said, quite earnestly; but I saw 
her lip tremble. 

‘*Vastly fine!” he sneered. ‘‘See to what 
such ideas lead. You march into my house, you 
eat my dinner, drink my wine, unasked, unwel- 
comed; and when I venture to expostulate, you 
say, ‘Oh, we have conferred a favor upon you. 
We were tired, hungry, thirsty. We are better 
now. Won't you thank us for what we have 
done ?’” 

‘*There is no similarity in the cases,” said 
Mary, flushing up. ‘‘ We have consumed noth- 
ing that is yours. This land, these trees, this 
grass and its wild flowers, may be your property ; 
but the charm they have, the feelings they in- 
voke, belong only to the minds that appreciate 
them, to the hearts they touch. ‘The charm is 
inexhaustible, the feelings ever new. They will 
be the same when we have gone. We have 
spoiled nothing, taken nothing, that is yours.” 

** You have,” he answered ; and as he spoke a 
strange change came over him. The hard lines 
of his face seemed to melt away, and his voice 
became almost gentle. ‘‘Youhave. You have 
robbed me of my solitude. Can you not imagine 
a fever here, and here’—he touched his forehead 
and his breast—‘‘ which what you have named 
can assuage, and which any presence that breaks 
the charm sets raging?” 

For the first time during the discussion Mary 
looked frightened. She rose quickly, and asked, 
I take my brother to land in your 


‘* And who is to bring it back again for me?” 

“T will.” 

‘*'Then how are you to join him?” 

**Tt is not more than knee-deep at that point. 
I can wade across. It would be death to him to 
get wet, or we would both go that way. Let me 
have your boat.” 

‘*'That channel is not so shallow as you think. 
There is a place in the middle where the water 
would be up to your waist.” 

**No matter.” 

‘* And the current is strong.” 

*“No matter. I would do any thing to get 
away.” 

** From me?” 

‘**From this place. Oh, Sir, let me have the 
boat! Ican manage it, and will bring it back in 
ten minutes.” 

‘**No,” he said, after looking straight into her 
eager face for a moment or two, ‘‘ you shall not 
have the boat. What is that you've dropped ?” 

It was her sketching-block. He picked it up. 

** Another robbery! You draw well, young 
lady.” 

** Well or ill, it is my business.” 

‘*Do you mean that you sell your sketches ?” 

‘*T sell the drawings I make from them.” 

**Good again! So my island, which I prize 
for its loneliness, is to be made public property ? 
A picture of it hung up in a gaudy frame, in 
some cheese-monger’s parlor, to suggest a good 
spot for picnics ?” 

**T can easily dispel that fear,” said Mary, 
taking out her knife and proceeding to cut the 
sketch off the block. 

“You are going to tear it up?” 

Tam.” 

‘* Nothing of the sort; I claim it.” 

And before she had the least idea what he was 
about, he snatched the now separated paper from 
her hand. 1 was furious. Ah me, what it is to 
be a cripple! I said some angry words, backing 
up Mary’s indignant demand for the restoration 
of the sketch, but he took no notice of me. 

‘* Give me this,” he said to her, ‘‘ and we will 
cry quits about the trespassing.” 

**On that condition, and if you will let me 
have the boat.” 

‘*You shall not have the boat.” 

‘*'Then you shall not have the sketch.” 

**You want two things for one. You are a 
sharp bargainer.” 

**One is asked in your own interest. Our 
presence here is offensive to you. I do but ask 
the means of relieving you of it.” 

‘Suppose you were drowned wading across, 
what would people say of me?” 

‘* [ don’t think you care much what people say 
of you.” 

**Isn’t that rather rude?” 

‘*Ts it polite to snatch things out of a lady’s 
hand?” 

‘* What is this you have written under it?” he 
asked, examining the sketch, and taking no no- 
tice of her last retort. ‘* Tangle Island! Why 
Tangle Island ?” 

“It would not interest you to know.” 

‘¢ Tell me why, and you shall have the boat.” 

There was something so droll in this bargain- 
ing that Mary could not help smiling. He smiled 
too. Then between us—for after a little time he 
condescended to listén to me—we told him about 
| my illness, my dream, and its realization. We 

had got about half through, when he sat down 
on the grass beside us. And as I told him that 
I did not often, even when well, get a glimpse 
of green leaves, and what a feast of healing and 
peace I had e: joyed in that quiet spot, he took 
my hand ané said, ‘* Poor fellow!” quite kindly. 

‘*Tangle Island!” he repeated, when all was 
told; ‘‘’I'angle Island! A good name—a better 
one than you think. There are more things 
connected with it in a tangle than its creepers 
and shrubs; more things growing rank than its 
| weeds. ‘langle Island! ‘Tell me, would you 
like to see it overrun by a herd of vulgar pic- 
nickers, scattering about greasy scraps of news- 
| paper and empty bitter-beer bottles, and tram- 
| pling down its flowers playing kiss-in-the-ring ?” 
Somehow we did not answer, and he went on: 
‘* Tf vou were at war with yourself, and every 
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thing around you, soured, dispirited, unhinged, 
would you not like to have such a place, where 
you could come sometimes alone and think? 
—think perhaps of times when— Did I say you 
might have the boat?” 

**Oh, Sir, do believe me when I say how sor- 

we are that we came!” 

**Look here,” he replied, “let us make an- 
other bargain. Finish that sketch for me in 
colors—I buying it of you, of course—and you 
shall come here whenever you like. I won't dis- 
turb you.” 

‘* You are very kind; but—” 

**T'll have no buts,” he interrupted. ‘‘I like 
you to come—there !” 

‘* My good Sir,” Mary replied, with one of her 
dear merry laughs, ‘‘ one does not have all one 
lik ” 


** You're right,” he said, with a little of his old 

imness, ‘‘ one does not.” 

‘* Besides,” she went on, ‘‘remember your 
own words about asking two things for one. If 
I sell you the drawing, I have earned no right 
to come here.” 

** Give it me, then,” 

“Tt shall be yours, Call for it in a week 2 
Mr. Brownlow’s, the stationer’s, at Hillford.” 

** You live at Hillford ?” - 
, We do.” 

} **Why mayn’t I call for it at your house?” 

“You can if you like. Ours is the last cot- 
tage on the London road, just before you come 
to the turnpike.” 

‘You have not told me your name.” 

‘* Waterton.” 

‘* Your godfathers and godmothers gave you 
another ?” 

** For the use of my family and intimates only,” 
said Mary, a little stiffly. 

* Good Now I must introduce myself. I 
am John Tilsley, of the Grange, Marden—the 
man who prosecutes trespassers, and gets bullied 
in the newspapers for wanting to enjoy his own.” 

‘* Now may we take your boat ?” asked Mary. 

“There is no necessity,” he replied. ‘* Do 
you think that I would have allowed you to car- 
ry out that mad idea? Your friend was in sight 
when I seemed to agree. You will find him 
now on the other side.” 

And sure enough at that moment we heard 
Sam shouting for us, and both started up to join 
him. 

** Are you going without saying ‘Good-by ?’” 
asked the lord of ‘Tangle Island. 

** Good-by, Mr. ‘Tilsley,” said Mary. 

**Good-by, Miss Waterton, until this day 
week.” 

And 80 we left him. 

We found Sam looking very hot and tired. 

** I’ve rowed like blazes,” he said ; ‘‘ for they 
told me at the mill that this island belongs to 
old Tilsley, and he’d have prosecuted you like a 
shot if he’d caught you.” 

I don’t know why we did not admit that he 
had caught us, but neither of us did. 


Early in the next week—I think it was on 
Tuesday — Mrs. Brownlow (of the rT 
dropped in to tea, as she often did, and brought 
us good news. All Mary’s drawings deposited 
with her for sale had been disposed of. Hith- 
erto we considered the sale of one in a fortnight 
as highly satisfactory, and here were five bought 
and paid for at one delightful swoop! The for- 
tunate purchaser, as described by Mrs. Brown- 
low, was ‘‘a party in black, looked like a cler- 
gyman.” ‘Then we began to talk about things 
in general, and I asked her if she knew Mr. Tils- 
ley of Marden. 

**Know him!” she said. ‘‘ Lord bless you, 
my dear, we've played together times and often 
as children. My mother was housekeeper at 
the Grange; and no one knows more about 
John Tilsley than I do. He was only a second 
son then, and grew up wild, they said. Least- 
wise there was trouble between him and the 
squire when he came back from Oxford, about 
money-matters and that. And he wouldn’t go 
into the Church, as his father wanted him to; 
and he made bad worse by falling in love with 
Miss Allen, daughter of the vicar of King’s Up- 
ton—him as was before Mr. Starcross. ‘ Are 
you not content with having beggared yourself, 
yeu fool!’ the squire roared, when Mr. Allen 
came over and told him about it—‘ but you 
must try and drag this girl into the gutter with 

ou ?? My mother heard him say so; and she 

eard Master John’s reply. ‘You shall not 
speak to me in that way again, Sir,’ he said. 
And he was right. The squire never spoke to 
him again any way ; for the next morning Mas- 
ter John was gone. But before he went (as we 
found out afterward) he made his brother swear 
that he would help him with Fanny Allen—re- 
ceive letters for her, keep up her heart about 
him, and all that. Master Will was very fond 
of his brother; stood up for him to their father 
many a time, and got him out of lots of scrapes. 
Will swore he would do all he asked, and off 
went John to Australia, trusting him. Well, if 
you'll believe me, that sneak of a Will went 
and made love to Fanny on his own account, 
and married her! And there was John work- 
ing away, making a fortune, and writing her 
long letters every month (which were never de- 
livered), telling her how he was getting on, and 
that he would soon be back to make her his wife. 

“*My dears, when those two brothers met 
again, it was awful—awful. They well-nigh 
killed each other. Indeed, people did say that 
Master Will—he was the squire then, for the 
old man died soon after John left—never did 
quite get over it. He died too within the year, 
and so John got the property. But, Lord! it’s 
no use to him. He’s regularly broken down and 
soured. There wasn't a merrier, more open- 
handed lad in the county than John Tilsley ; 
and when I hear people talking about his stingi- 
ness, and his prosecutions for trespass, and that, 





I says, ‘You go through what he has, and see 
if you like it.’” 

** Badly as his brother behaved, it must be an 
awful reflection for him that he was the cause 
of his death,” said Mary, with a shudder, 

‘*He’d nothing to do with his death—that 
was all gossip. Will died of rheumatic fever. 
John has no call to reproach himself for any 
thing he’s done.” 

“‘ And what became of the widow?” asked 
Mary. 

‘* The less we say about her, my dear, the bet- 
ter,” Mrs. Brownlow replied. ‘‘Jilting one 
man and marrying another for his money was 
not the worst thing she did by a long way.” 

I asked her if Mr. Tilsley was married. 

‘** Gracious, no!’’ she said. ‘* Why, he hates 
the very sight of a woman, poor fellow !” 


Mr. Tilsley came on Saturday for his picture 
of Tangle Island, and found fault with it. 

** What do you mean,” he growled, ‘‘ by put- 
ting in that boat with a crimson cushion? It 
wasn’t in the sketch.” 

Mary explained that amidst so much green 
she required a bit of contrasting color to lighten 
it up. 

‘**T don’t care,” he persisted. 
it. It is not true. I want the place as it was 
that day. ‘This thing is not ‘like my boat, or 
your boat, or any other boat that ever floated. 
Besides, it gives the idea that some one is there. 
I hate any one to be there. I want the place as 
I like it—desolate.” 

Mary agreed to paint out the offensive inci- 
dent, and set about doing so, as he desired. I 
don’t think she wanted him to come again. 
bag it was done he gave another growl, and 
said, 

** You're right. It does want color.” 

‘*You have had your own way, Sir,” she re- 
plied. ‘I shall not alter it again.” 

‘* Will you do me another one of the other 
side ?” 

‘¢T would rather not.” 

“* Why ?” 

‘**T am not accustomed to be dictated to as to 
what I put in my drawings. Ido my best. If 
that is not good enough, they can be left alone.” 

**T won’t dictate. You shall anchor Noah’s 
ark there if you like.” 

‘“*With a portrait of the Bear enjoying the 
scene,” she added, with a malicious smile. 

For a moment he looked puzzled, and then 
catching her eyes, which were full of fun, burst 
out into a laugh. 

‘Thank you for that,” he said. ‘‘ It’s the first 
laugh I have had for many a day. Yes, by all 
means put in the Bear. I suppose you will dress 
him in a brown shooting-jacket and a straw hat?” 

Well, to make my story short, Mary agreed to 
paint him the companion picture, and he called 
so many times while it was in progress that 
good Mrs. Brownlow took me aside and warned 
me that people were talking about us. So when 
the picture was done I gave him a hint that he 
was not to call again. I appealed to him as a 
gentleman, so far removed from our humble 
sphere as to be inadmissible as an ordinary vis- 
itor, not to compromise my sister; and when he 
hesitated, I told him roundly that I would not 
let him do so. He made no reply. He only 
uttered a horrid curse, and strode away. 

The next thing we heard of him was that he 
had shut up the Grange and gone abroad. 


**T won't have 


Two years passed. Mr. Bradley gave me my 
indentures, and dear Mary had made herself 
famous. Her pictures hung on the line at every 
water-color exhibition, generally with a ticket on 
them. We were prosperous and happy. We 
had a boat of our own now (with crimson cush- 
ions, if you please), and a man to row it, vice 
poor Sam Payne, to whom my sister had felt 
herself obliged to say ‘“‘No.” Mr. Tilsley had 
left word with his steward that we were to go to 
Tangle Island as much as we pleased. Often 
we went, and often talked of the ‘‘ Bear ;” but 
Mary would not make’any more drawings of the 
place. Once, when I proposed we should take 
a cold dinner there and spend the day, she re- 
plied, quite sharply, that I ought to be ashamed 
of myself for not respecting his feelings—refer- 
ring, of course, to Bruin’s denunciation of pic- 
nickers. I could not quite understand this, as 
Mary was hard upon him in many respects, when 
we were speculating what had become of him 
and what he was doing. I suppose that some 
time in every boy’s life he has considered per- 
sons of the Giaour, Werner, and ‘ Stranger” 
stamp as heroes. Mary only thought them 
‘* great big sulkies,” and had ‘‘ no patience” with 
John Tilsley as a great big sulky too. 

She would make no more sketches of Tangle 
Island; but drew from it an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of studies—grasses, ferns, wild flowers, wa- 
ter-weeds, and what not—for her drawings. She 
dried and pressed these when they had served 
this purpose, and we had a fine collection of the 
flora of our favorite retreat. 

We were sitting on that same bank where we 
were first caught trespassing, and again I began 
to wonder about Bruin. 

*** What can it possibly matter to us, dear,” 
she said, ‘‘ where he is sulking ?” 

‘*Don’t call it sulking, Mary,” I replied; 
‘*think of all he has been made to suffer.” 

‘«That’s no reason why he should curse and 
swear at people, make himself disagreeable, and 
be ungentlemanly.” 

‘* Ungentlemanly ?” 

** Yes, ungentlemanly. How did he behave 
to you ?” 

I sat and considered a while, and then I said, 

**Mary dear, I sometimes think that he was 
so savage that day, because he liked to come to 
our house.” 

**Much we had to attract Mr. Tilsley of the 





Grange!” 


“*T felt almost sure there was au attraction 
there for him,” I persisted. 

‘*Meaning me?—you dear old goose!” she 
answered, laughingly, but blushing crimson. 

** Precisely,” I replied. 

She kissed me, and said I was a dreamer of 
dreams, and would never make a lawyer. 

**Upon my word,” I said, *‘ I think it is a 
pity you were not the man of the family. You 
are so unromantic—out of your pictures.” 

‘*Don’t be so sure of that,” she answered : 
‘*T romance a good deal about poor Bruin. He 
has been badly treated, and there must be much 
that is good in him. He would not have given 
up the whole tenor of his life, gone out to Aus- 
tralia without a sixpence, and made a fortune 
for the girl he loved, if there were not. Do you 
remember what he said about his mind having 
run rank and tangled like this island? That 
idea, and his love for the solitude of the spot, 
show that his sorrows have not brutalized him, 
as some think, but have given his nature a twist 
which might yet be undone. I confess I should 
rather envy the woman who could untangle his 
thoughts, and let the sunshine in upon them— 
not for his sake, you know,” she added, quickly ; 
“don’t fancy that for a moment. I should 
envy her for curing him of a mental disease, just 
as I should envy another who had nursed some 
poor child through a fever, that’s all. And now, 
having relieved our minds on this subject, let us 
forget Bruin, as he has forgotten us.” 

** Agreed!” said a voice behind us. 

We looked round, and there he stood—in his 
brown shooting-jacket and straw hat—just as we 
had first seen him, but with a very different ex- 
pression on his face. 

i, !” he said; ‘you shall forget 
Bruin” (a shadow of his old grimness came over 
him as he spoke the word) ‘‘as he has forgotten 
you. 7 the good folks of Hillford done talk- 
ing “ 

‘«'They have had no cause lately,” I answered. 

‘«They shall have plenty soon. I am going 
to be married.” 

‘* Married !” we both exclaimed. 

‘* Yes, married. Why not? There is a hand 
which, with a few magic touches, has taken all 
the tangle out of my mind. Do yon” (this to 
Mary) ‘‘envy its owner ?” 

_ You have been listening! Oh, how unfair!” 
Mary cried. 

‘* Why not say ‘ungentlemanly?’” 

‘*Tt was ungentlemanly.” 

‘Granted. But you have not answered my 
question.” 

‘¢ And I don’t mean to answer it.” 

**T made a long struggle against those magic 
touches,” he went on; ‘“‘ felt my powers of re- 
sistance growing weaker and weaker, and hated 
myself for it; but somehow, when I had quite 
given way, I was contented. Don’t you think 
that the woman who has done this—for a wom- 
an it is—ought to be just a little proud of her 
work? Don’t you think that she has incurred a 
little responsibility ?” 

‘*T don’t see that,” Mary said. 

‘*No? What would you think of any one 
who picked a half-drowned cur out of a pond, 
= it to life, and then flung it back to per- 
ish ?” 

“Tt is getting late, and we most go,” Mary 
said, as she rose. 

‘SIf it were midnight, you should not go till 
you have answered all my questions.” 

**Mr. Tilsley, this is—this is—” 

‘*Ungentlemanly? Perhaps it is; but when 
one is as much in earnest as I am, one can not 
stop to be polite. Do you envy the woman who 
has let sunshine into my mind ?” 

‘You overheard me say so,” she replied, half 
crying with vexation. ‘‘ Why make me repeat 
a foolish thing ?” 

**Oh, it was foolish, eh ?” 

“Very foolish.” 

‘*Tt was not,” he said, in a deep, low voice, 
which trembled with emotion. ‘‘ ‘This, and what 
else you said of me, prove that of all the men 
and women I have known since—since I was 
made into a wild beast, you alone understand 
me. Mary Waterton, yours is the touch which 
has untangled my mind; yours the hand which 
has let sunshine into my life. You have half 
saved me from the bitter, bitter waters in which 
all that was good in me was drowning. Have 
you the heart to throw me back, Mary? It is 
not what I heard to-day that makes me speak 
thus. I came back todoso. But what I have 
heard gives me more hope than I have dared to 
entertain for two long miserable years. ere, 
on Tangle Island—” 

I don’t know what more he said. I thought 
it high time for me to execute a strategic move- 
ment, which I did in good order. I don’t think 
either of them missed me. I staid away for full 
half an hour (they said it was ten minutes). I 
was not even called back then, but really it was 
getting quite dark; so I rejoined them, and 
found—well, that my sister Mary was queen of 
Tangle Island. 

In a few months she became mistress of 
the Grange, which soon won the reputation of 
being one of the pleasantest houses in England. 
Its master started a pack of fox-hounds, and was 
captain of the county eleven. There wasn’t a 
more popular jolly fellow about than John Tils- 
ley. ‘There was no change in my Mary—there 
could not be—for the better. Poor or rich, she 
was the same unaffected, straight-minded, hon- 
est-hearted woman. When the children are very 
good they are taken to play on Tangle Island ; 
about which I lately overheard the following 
conversation : 

Joun. ‘“*Pooh, pooh, my dear! Let them 
picnic there if they like. Why shouldn’t the 


poor people enjoy themselves ?” 

Mary. ‘*'They may enjoy themselves wher- 
ever else they please, but they shall not scatter 
greasy paper and bitter-beer bottles on Tangle 





Island. Dear John, that little isle is holy ground 
tome. It brought me the great happiness of my 
life. It is but a wee, wee spot. Do let us keep 
it sacred for ourselves and our children.” 


And she had her way. 





MY HEART’S A CARRIER-DOVE 
TO-NIGHT. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 
(PERSIAN.) 


My heart’s a carrier-dove to-night ; 
From out my breast I set it free, 
To wing a swift, unerring flight, 
O Sweet, to thee! 
Doth some rare prescience stir thy sleep, 
Some mystic dream, begot of love? 
Rise, tender Heart ; nor waiting keep 
My carrier-dove. 


Lo! at thy window-sill his flight 

Is stayed; he’s weary, give him rest; 

Thou know’st where lieth by day and night 
His fragrant nest. 


Ope the soul’s casement, take him home 

With fond caress and gracious word ; 

Joy, peace, serene content, will come 
With that fair bird. 





THROUGH FIRE AND WATER, 
A Tale of City Alte. 


By FREDERICK TALBOT, 


Avrnor or “Tue Wirwive Hazarp,” “Jack Puen’s 
Lr@aoy,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER VI. 

“Thou art said to have a stubborn soul, 

That apprehends no further than this world, 

And squar’st thy life according.” 

Ir would not be fair to Bilfil to accept his 
wife’s view of his character without making some 
allowance for her prejudices. He was a man to 
whom life appeared as a series of experiments. 
These it behooved him to make with care and 
skill, but he held it unwise to risk very much on 
the success of any one of them. He was pro- 
foundly penetrated by the conviction that if he 
did not himself turn to the best account the par- 
ticular modicum of life that was his, no other 
force or power would interfere in his behalf, and 
he had thus set himself to realize the utmost 
amount of enjoyment he had capacity for. The 
passions and desires of life he regarded as a good 
huntsman might his hounds, to be restrained, in- 
deed, and disciplined for the better fulfillment of 
their work, but as affording by their efficiency 
and success the chief reward of their master, the 
very reason of his existence. 

His marriage he regarded as an experiment 
that had failed. He had intended that it should 
establish him more firmly in ease and prosper- 
ity. ‘The event had tended entirely the other 
way. Had Margaret, indeed, been content to 
fall into the course of life that suited him, to 
have become an elastic and useful companion 
and assistant, he might have proved himself not 
wanting in the essentials of good comradeship. 
But he had no mind to abandon his whole course 
of life, to give up his companions and his pleas- 
ures. No; the life of a decorous Paterfamilias 
was unendurable to him. He hadn’t sufficient 
patience either, or power of dissimulation, to con- 
ceal his feelings of disappointment and disgust 
at the result of his schemes; and Margaret, who 
would have done much from devotion, but was 
too impulsive to take a calm and prudent view 
of her position, had been driven to madness by 
the discovery of the real state of her husband’s 
affections. 

Bilfil’s chief object now was to avoid scandal. 
He was quite content that his wife should leave 
him. Why continue an experiment which had 
shown itself to be fruitless? But he wished 
above all things to avoid public gossip. Had 
Margaret gone to her uncle Thomas’s house in 
Russell Square, he would have been content that 
she should stay there, and he would have agreed 
to make some allowance for her support. But 
that she should try to live independently, per- 
haps dragging his own name into the scandal 
which would be pretty sure to follow her—and 
above all, that this young Hulse, this half-cousin 
and old admirer of Margaret’s, should come be- 
tween them—these things enraged him beyond 
measure, 

Happily, by extraordinary accident, a weapon 
lay ready to his hand by whose means he could 
dispose effectually of this impertinent young 
fellow. 

Bilfil had many resources and means of mak- 
ing money. Besides his share in the Dat/y Men- 
tor, which, however, was not a lucrative invest- 
ment, and in which he actually was merely the 
nominee of the great financial firm which had 
taken him up, he had a considerable interest 
in the discount establishment in Birchin Lane. 
The capital, however, ofthis establishment was 
not contributed by Bilfil. The great money firm 
of Grindrod and Gordon had set him up in this 
business also. If you were a City man, and the 
promoter of a great company which was to make 
the fortunes of its subscribers, and incidentally to 
set afloat your own, you would know that it was 
useless to attempt to get the great firm to finance 
your undertaking unless you first secured the as- 
sistance of Bilfil. Then your course was easy 
enough. With Bilfil’s arm through yours, you 

would pass through the crowded counting-house, 
full of clerks and big books and nervous waiting 
clients, and into the inner sanctuary of the great 
firm, where, surrounded by ground-glass parti- 
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tions, seated at school-house-looking desks, the 
great chieftains of the monetary world were ma- 
turing their important transactions. Bilfil would 
whisper into Mr. Grindrod’s ear: the great man 
would survey you critically with scrutinizing eyes. 
A memorandum would be hastily scrawled; Bil- 
fil would lead you forth again a made man. The 
great New Nebraska Dock and Warehouse Com- 
pany, Limited, was now a living force; its shares 
were at a premium; its promotion-money was 
safe. Above all, Bilfil was the richer by a tithe 
of the money the great firm had advanced—an 
advance which would gather bulk in discount, 
commission, and interest, till it assumed quite a 
portentous figure among the assets of Grindrad 
and Gordon. Such were, then, the golden re- 
wards of the chase in the happy hunting-grounds 
of the great City. 

But Bilfil knew very well that this could not 
last forever. He knew more of what was going 
on in the world of commerce than the men for 
whom he worked. For some time he had felt 
misgivings that the golden period, during which 
money had fallen into the very mouths of the 
bold and unscrupulous, was quietly coming to an 
end. He had therefore gladly accepted a com- 
mission from his great patrons to proceed to 
America to investigate the affairs of a railway 
company to which they had made large ad- 
vances. He had also arranged with the proprie- 
tors and editor of the Daily Mentor to furnish 
them with a weekly letter on the social aspects 
and commercial prospects of the Western States. 
Now this employment suited him remarkably 
well. When the inevitable crash came on he 
would be away ; he would be gathering together 
a connection which might enable him to build up 
an enduring edifice for himself out of the ruins 
of his friends’ houses. It gave him an opportu- 
nity, too, to realize; to transfer his liabilities to 
the great firm; to pocket his share of the profits 
already made. 

** Don’t trouble yourself about your little dis- 
counting business,” said Mr. Gordon to him; 
** hand that over to us; we will take all current 
bills at their market value, and give you a quit- 
tance, Our purposes have been answered; you 
have opened out to us opportunities we should 
have been unable to avail ourselves of but for 
you. As for the good-will of the business, leave 
that in our hands; you will have no reason to 
repent your confidence.” And indeed, when Bil- 
fil received a check for five thousand pounds from 
the magnificent firm, he felt that in trusting to 
their good intentions he had truly acted with wis- 
dom. His trust, however, did not go so far as 
to permit him to leave the money in their hands. 
The check was duly cashed, and the proceeds 
were paid over into Bilfil’s own banking account. 
Then he began to breathe freely, and to think 
more seriously of his voyage, and of winding up 
his affairs. 

Of all the bills, good, bad, and indifferent, 
which had matured, ripened, or rotted in his of- 
fice cases he retained only one; all the rest he 
had handed over to Grindrod and Gordon. This 
one bill was that accepted by John Jones and 
Edward Hulse, and indorsed by the Drain-pipe 
Company. He had long ago spotted that bill; 
suspected that there was something fishy about 
it; and yet he had come to look upon it with af- 
fection. For with that bill, if it were not duly 
met—and Bilfil suspected that it would not be 
met—he had a weapon in his hands available 
against the abettors of his wife, and against the 
only man whose influence with her he feared, her 
old boy-lover, Edward Hulse. Now the bill was 
due this very Saturday: had it been met? Bil- 
fil took a cab and went down into the City to see. 

The bill, of course, had been passed to his 
bankers, and they had presented it at the bank 
where it was payable. Banking hours were just 
over as Bilfil reached the door of the United 
Bank. He was sufficiently acquainted with the 
manager, however, to obtain admittance at the 
private door. The clerks were still at work un- 
der the green-shaded gas lamps making up their 

alances, 

“That bill,” said Pugh; ‘‘ um—ah—yes ; no, 
indeed, it hasn’t been met; we had a slip from 
Prodgers’s to say it was coming back. The no- 
tary will bring it up to-night, about eight o’clock, I 
daresay. You shall have iton Monday morning.” 

‘Td rather have it to-night,” said Bilfil, “‘ and 
I'll set my lawyer to work at it.” 

‘*Oh, if you like,” said Pugh; ‘‘if you think 
it’s worth while. It’s sure to be taken up on Mon- 
day, too. It’s a very good bill of the sort.” 

““T'll have it to-night,” said Bilfil. ‘‘ I'll give 
’em notice of dishonor to-night.” 

When Bilfil had arranged with his lawyer to 
proceed upon the bill instanter, he went down to 
Margate to spend the ensuing day there. Patty 
was there, he knew, and he meant to employ his 
Sunday profitably. He was very much in love 
with Patty; and now that his wife was out of the 
way, arrangements might be practicable which 
before seemed difficult. Ah, if he could only se- 
cure Patty as a companion in his American trip, 
what a tolerable thing life would be! 





CHAPTER VII. 


T did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say.” 


Ur to eight o’clock on Sunday evening nothing 


more was seen or heard of the Reverend John 
Jones. He hadn’t been able to go home with 
Lucy, having been called away to see his father, 
who had come to town the night before. But 
he was coming in the evening, after church. 
The day dragged on wearily enough. Old 
Hulse sat motionless by the fire, his handker- 
chief over his head; he would not stir either to 
eat or drink ; he didn’t want any thing; let them 
take their meals without him. Lucy and her 


mother, though distressed, were not surprised. 
He had such fits periodically, fits of sullenness 
and gloom. To his son, however, who knew the 








cause, his father’s continuous depression was a 
melancholy sign. It involved keeping a con- 
stant watch upon him; for that his father was on 
the look-out for an opportunity to put an end to 
his existence, Edward didn’t doubt. Here, how- 
ever, he could call his mother and his sister to 
help him. He told them this much: that he be- 
lieved his father’s head had been turned by pe- 
cuniary embarrassments; that he might at any 
moment attempt something desperate. He en- 
treated them to watch him narrowly, to follow 
all his movements, to take every thing out of his 
way. At the same time he made his mother 
pack a small portmanteau full of absolute neces- 
saries. This he took himself by a cab, in the 
first instance, to Charing Cross, and after that 
he carried the portmanteau in his hand, watching 
carefully to see if he were followed, over Hun- 
gerford Bridge to the Southwestern Terminus, 
and left it in the cloak-room. If the worst came 
to the worst, and John refused to keep silence, he 
would take his father off to Southampton before 
a search could be made for him, and then he 
would go with him by the next steamer to Ameri- 
ca. There he could manage to support his fa- 
ther, no doubt. His mother and sister must fol- 
low. He had about ten pounds in his posses- 
sion; that sum would suffice for the railway fare 
to Southampton and steerage passage to Ameri- 
ca: for provisions and comforts for the voyage 
they must trust to Providence. But, after all, 
there would, he trusted, be no need for such a 
step. John, if held harmless, would never need- 
lessly bring disgrace upon the father of his sweet- 
heart. And if John were stanch, who could hurt 
his father? The money he had appropriated be- 
longing to the Company must be restored; but 
they could hardly prosecute the old man crimi- 
nally for taking it. He was rather an agent than 
a servant of the Company ; was paid by commis- 
sion, and was authorized to sign on behalf of the 
Company. Edward didn’t Know much about 
criminal law, but he didn’t think they could 
prosecute for embezzlement. At all events, the 
directors were kindly old-world people, who had 
known his father in his better days, and who 
would hardly deal harshly if the money were re- 
funded. All depended upon John; and Edward 
nervously speculated and debated to and fro in 
various aspects, according to his various moods, 
as to what kind of action would be taken by 
John Jones. 

Turning these things over in his mind as he 
walked homeward from his twilight expedition, 
the whole outside world seemed like a dream or 
vision to him. All his soul was inclosed within 
that narrow space bounded on one side by the 
river, on the other by the quiet street—that little 
oasis of life among all the Sabbath stillness of 
the City—that home which had been once to him 
such a haven of refuge, but which now seemed 
as a creek of sad desolation. 

As he plunged into one of the narrow dark- 
some lanes which led down to Lower Bridge 
Street, and caught the familiar whiff of river 
smells, his heart sank within him. He couldn’t 
go through with this-thing; he hadn’t the nerve, 
oa power. Surely it could be put off, delayed ; 

e must have this night for thought, for the mar- 
shaling of facts, for the arrangement of his plans. 
Surely he must have thus much respite! ‘Then, 
as he came into the quiet, deserted street, he saw 
before him, looming in the rising mists of the 
river, a stalwart broad-shouldered man. He 
swung along with easy gait, humming to him- 
self snatches of melodies, which might be airs 
of psalms, perhaps, but which had a suspicious 
go and gayety about them nevertheless. There 
was not a soul in the street but he, and as he 
reached the door, the little postern let into the 
great gates of the wharf, he turned round on his 
heel and stopped short. He was John Jones, 
the lover of Lucy. He didn’t see Edward, how- 
ever; he was immersed in thought. Seemingly 
doubtful whether he would enter or not, he put 
his hand to the door and took it away again, 
half opened and then closed the door, but finally 
making up his mind, he passed through; then 
the door closed behind him. At this Edward 
took up his resolve all in a moment, by instinct 
as it were: he would terminate this killing sus- 
pense, he would know the best or the worst. 

Perhaps it was the sight of Edward’s face, 
which looked white and ghastly by the light of 
the one dim lamp which twinkled over the house 
door, perhaps it was some forecast of the future 
that moved him, but as Edward touched Jones 
on the arm—he stood waiting on the door-step, 
having just rung the bell—he started violently 
and shuddered. 

‘* Hallo!” he said, turning round on Edward. 
‘* What's up?” 

**Come with me into the warehouse for a 
minute, I’ve something important to tell you. 
Oh, don’t be afraid of Scipio; he is shut up. 
Poor old dog, he gets so restless on Sundays 
when he hears the bells going. I used always 
to take him out—up the river—on Sundays, be- 
fore he went blind, and now, poor dog, the same 
fit comes on him sometimes, and he'll stagger 
away to the Old Swan Pier when he hears the 
bells chiming over the river; and he barks and 
howls too, when he can’t get out; so I shut him 
up in the up-stairs rooms.” 

Thus Edward ran on, nervously talking while 
he struck a light and lit a candle in his little 
workshop. At first the candle would only give 
out a small blue flame, the wick having been 
burned off close; by-and-by it flamed up. Each 
looked into the other’s face, and read therein a 
purpose strange and sinister. 

Lucy Hulse had heard the ring at the bell, 
had known by the pull of it that her lover was 
there. She would have run down stairs to let 
him in, but she was reading to her mother one 
of the psalms for the evening, and she only paused 
for a moment, and looked wistfully at her moth- 
er, who was absorbed in some kind of mental 
abstraction. She wondered how long that slug- 





gish girl down stairs would be before she went 
to the door. Hours seemed to have passed be- 
tween the sound of that quick, energetic ring and 
the slow tramp of the servant on the staircase. 
The door was opened, but was shut again at 
once. Lucy listened intently, repeating mechan- 
ically the concluding verses of the psalm. Then, - 
as her mother reverently bowed her head at the 
conclusion, Lucy ran out of the room on to the 
landing, but no one was coming up the stairs— 
and yet she had a feeling as though her lover 
were close at hand. 

** Jane!” she cried down the well of the stairs 
—‘‘ Jane, there was a ring.” 

“So I thought, miss, but there was nobody 
there.” 

Lucy returned into the room disappointed ; 
yet surely he would be here presently. Then 
she went down stairs, opened the door, and look- 
ed out into the night. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


8 igo present war between England and the 
most powerful tribe of the Gold Coast, in 
Western Africa, naturally excites new interest 
in a wild race described in our early school- 
books as warlike, ferocious, and possessing a 
love for shedding human blood. Ashantee is an 
extensive kingdom of Upper Guinea, compris- 
ing an area of 60,000 square miles, with a pop- 
ulation of about 3,500,000. The kingdom is 
an inland one; for along the coast are several 
Dutch settlements, which have been recently 
transferred to the English government, conse- 
quently the Ashantees can carry on their com- 
merce with the coast only by passing through 
these settlements, which at first gave rise to 
many sanguinary conflicts, and finally proved 
the immediate cause of the present war. There 
were also other secondary causes: the Ashan- 
tees invaded the English provinces with hostile 
designs; missionaries have been captured by 
them, and subjected to various hardships and 
indignities; and King Koffee Calcalli resented 
the transfer of certain Dutch settlements to 
England, believing that ng, belonged to him. 
Warlike and cruel as the Ashantees are, they 
exhibit much skill in various industrial arts. 
They excel in the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
and in the brilliancy of their dyes ; some of their 
weapons show superior workmanship; and in 
the making of gold articles there is often ex- 
hibited a combination of skill, taste, and dex- 
trous manipulation that is remarkable. Ash- 
antee abounds in gold, which is distributed all 
over the soil, and is sometimes found in large 
pieces. The metal is used profusely for personal 
ornaments, but the natives resent all attempts 
of foreigners to work their mineral treasures. 
The capital of Ashantee is Coomassie, which is 
said to be really a fine city, containing many 
handsome buildings. The royal palace is a huge 
stone edifice, divided into spacious rooms. The 
king himself is comparatively a young man, 
being about thirty-six, and exhibits real execu- 
tive ability. His army, by report, now numbers 
90,000 men in the field, and the king appears in 
person withthem. The English propose to con- 
struct a railway for convenience in carrying on 
the war in this country, where there is a lack of 
all means of transportation—men being the sole 
burden-bearers. 





Improvements of various kinds have been 
made in the Executive Mansion at Washington. 
and the approaches thereto have been beautified 
by skillful hands. The age immediately in 
front has been laid out in walks and garden 

lots, and is to be planted with ghoice flowers. 

he interior of the building also will soon pre- 
sent a handsome appearance. The East. Room 
has been greatly changed by the art of the fres- 
co-painter and the upholsterer. The avork is 
not yet entirely completed, hunt probably will be 
done beforeCongress meets, 





Recently a physician of Dutchess County, New 
York, poisoned himself‘accidentally by taking a 
large dose of aconite from a bottle which stood 
on a table by his bedside. He took it during 
the night, supposing the bottle to contain other 
medicine. e soon discovered his mistake, and 
called his family, telling them he could not live. 
Remedies were administered, but in vain. He 
died. There is certainly great want of proper 
care in the putting up, keeping, and using of 
poisonous articles. ccidents are constantly 
occurring in households because dangerous sub- 
stances are not properly labeled, or are left 
where children or thoughtless or ignorant 
adults can get them. The suggestion which has 
been made that bottles containing poisons should 
be made in some peculiar manner, so as to at- 
tract attention on being touched, would prevent 
many mistakes, and is worthy the consideration 
of druggists. 





Winter in Minnesota may be very delightful ; 
but doesn’t it begin rather early? Snow fell 
there to the depth of five inches about the 24th 
of October. 





The goose that laid golden cag is an old story, 
but the following tale is new: A short time ago 
five geese owned by a man living at Mormon Isl- 
and, California, died from an unknown disease, 
and on examining the gizzard of one, grain gold 
sufficient to make a five-dollar piece was found. 
The remaining four each contained almost the 
same amount of the precious stuff. The gold 
was probably picked up by the fowls near some 
claims-where the miners had been sluicing, and 
it is presumed that the quicksilver attached to 
it caused their death. 





Experiments of an important nature are being 
made in regard to the cure of leprosy, hitherto 
ed as an incurable disease. The Madras 
surgeon in medical charge of the penal settle- 
ment at Port Blair believes that he has made a 
valuable discovery, namely, that leprosy can be 
cured by the oil of the gurjun-tree. It is report- 
ed that every leper in the settlement is fast be- 
ing cured. The oil of Se balsam, or 
wood-oil, has long been used all over India by 
the natives for skin diseases and sores. In the 
event of its turning out thatle — is curable, 
the discovery will.aot only be ar e as regards 





those afflicted with that disease, bat it will stim- 


ulate the medical profession to further exertions 
to discover the antidote to other diseases of a 
like nature hitherto consideredincurable. This 
oil seems to be beneficial to all descriptions of 
sores and ulcers, and also has other valuable 
properties. 





A eg ag has been made to erect a huge 
hotel in Philadelphia for the accommodation of 
visitors during the season of the Centennial Ex- 
position. The idea will doubtless assume a prac- 
tical and extensive shape. 


According to the Gazzetta d’ Italia, the financial 
crisis in America caused great excitement at the 
Vatican. It is well known that not only pri- 
vate property of the prelates, but some public 
money, has been deposited in our banks by Car- 
dinal Antonelli. 





The Woolwich Arsenal is constantly receivin 
illuminating shells and smoke-balls, to be use 
in the Ashantee war. Thesmoke-balls are mere 
shells full of a composition the burning of which 
creates a thick smoke and powerful odor, and 
have proved powerful agencies when thrown into 
the midst of troops. 


A great deal has been said and written, pro 
and con, concerning the healthfulness of keeping 
growing plants in sleeping apartments. The 
common idea is that the air is contaminated by 
the exhalation of carbonic acid during the night. 
President Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, has been experimenting with a view to 
ascertain the truth. In the college greenhouse 
more than six thousand plants are growing. Aft- 
er doors and windows had been closed for more 
than twelve hours the president analyzed air 

thered in the morning, and afterward air taken 
n the afternoon. The night air contained more 
carbonic acid than the day air, to be sure; but 
of five specimens gathered in the morning the 
average amount of carbonic acid was 3.94 parts 
in 10,000 of air, while the out-door air contains 
four parts in 10,000. It will thus be seen that 
the air in the greenhouse was better than ‘‘ pure 
country air.” 





“Do as much good as you can, but make little 
noise about it,’ was one of Dr. Nélaton’s last in- 
junctions to his son. And this principle he car- 
ried out in his own life. His son Charles, who 
is now about twenty-three years old, had not se- 
lected a profession when the war broke out in 
1870. Dr. Nélaton, being at the head of the sur- 

ical service of the International Society for 
Seeding the Wounded, made him attend ev- 
ery day.at the Palais de l’Industrie and at the 
Grand Hotel, and taught him to dress wounds. 
The young man is now following the footsteps 
of his father in the medical profession. “ Never 
allow yourself to be hurried,” was what Dr. Né- 
laton repeatedly said to his pupils; ‘‘there is 
always time if you do not hurry.’”? When he 
was at work nothing ever disturbed his equa- 
nimity. His sang-froid was wonderful; on this 
depended a great deal of his success as an op- 
erator. 





Boston is really Lays. to be a big city. Its 
former area is nearly doubled by the-recent an- 
nexations, and it may now claim to be territo- 
rially one of the largest cities in the —a 
The population now amounts to about 300,000. 
More additions are threatened. 





A certain Swedish woman in Aroostook Coun- 
ty, Maine, may be criticised as having stepped 
out of her “‘sphere.’? Butin time of emergency 
she did the work that came to her hand to be 
done, and did it well, and we fancy a woman 
who does this is worthy of all commendation. 
Her husband was sick and unable to work, so 
with her own hands she manufactured a bunch 
of shingles weighing over sixty-three pounds. 
She did all the work alone—felled the tree, saw- 
ed, split, shaved, and bunched the shingles, and 
carried them on her back three and a half miles, 
and sold them at a country store for flour for 
thesupport of her family. Madame Ochestraue, 
the maker, lives in New Sweden. 

A well-worn newspaper, bearing the date 
January 6, 1800, lies on our table. It bears the 
unpretending name of J. Russell’s Gazette, and 
was printed in Quaker Lane, Boston. It is a 
curiosity in its way. The — is heavily 
marked with black lines, and contains a de- 
tailed account of the funeral honors paid to 
George Washington in various cities. proc- 
lamation from John Adams, dated Philadelphia, 
December 2%, 1799, recommends that ‘‘ the peo- 
ple of the United States wear crape on the left 
arm, as mourning, for thirty days.” To the 
Carrier’s New-Year’s Address, which is printed 
in this Gazette, is appended a postscript, which 
closed with the following lines: 

* O’er all Columbia’s States, the tear-swoll’n eye, 

Fy a ange ong Se bursting sigh 

n sympathetic e tidings spread, 

The first of men—Great Washing ton—is dead! 

Much would the Muse of Elegy inspire, 

But drowned with tears is er sacred fire ; 

Yet Heaven is kind, and consolation gives— 

Tho’ Washington is dead, our Adams lives!” 
The advertisements in this old newspaper give 
an idea of various matters in the year 1800. For 
example: 

‘¢F reso Pomatoum.—A few cases of fresh pomatnm 
just arrived from Italy will be sold very low, whole- 
sale or retail, at Fowl & Cushman’s, No. 17 Newbury 
Street. Likewise a oaty Ss patent cotton night- 
caps, at a reduced price. jes’ wigs and bands of 
long hair, of complections and prices as usual.” 


We notice also that the “ price of stocks” is 
quoted in a prominent part of the sheet, and 
that the ‘‘ Board of Health” announce the names 
of their “‘ committee for the week.” 





A man, undoubtedly insane, recently entered 
a telegraph office in Detroit, and wrote the fol- 
lowing message: ‘*To the Lord in Heaven.— 
Where shall I go next? The world is growing 
worse every day. There is not an honest Chris- 
tian in America.”” He was informed that the 
Western Union lines didn’t connect with the 
other world, and he went to see about mailing 
a letter. 





In France hop stalks have been successfully 


used for manufacturing paper. Andin England 
newspapers have been printed on jute paper. 
Jute seems adapted for all but the finer kinds of 





paper. 
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LANDSEER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
See illustration on double page. 
4 ig allegorical picture represents Sir Edwin 
Landseer surrounded by a number of his 
four-footed favorites, some of them representa- 
tive dogs, others the most popular creations of 
his brush. For example, the dog with his head 
close to Sir Edwin’s was his favorite colly, a 
deer-hound has his paw on the artist’s knee, and 
a setter is looking up in his face. Behind the 
deer-hound is ‘‘Suspense,” on the right hand is 
** Dignity,” and peeping from the sketching-block 
is “‘Impudence.” Below “Dignity” are two dogs 
from the picture of ‘‘ Jack in Office.” One of 
these, it will be remembered, is in charge of the 
barrow, while the other regards its savory con- 
tents with watery mouth. Beneath them again 
is “* Alexander,” from the picture of ‘‘ Alexan- 
der and Diogenes.” At the bottom is the be- 
lated dog, whose piteous face says as plainly as 
possible, ‘* No place like home,” and in the fore- 
ground is a dead roebuck and a rough hound. 
Landseer’s own portrait, as seen in the picture, 
is reputed a all Mhesen, 

Although Landseer was also an admirable 
landscape and portrait painter, it is from his 
pictures of animals that he has probably won the 
most enduring fame. It is a rather singular fact 
that the wealth which he accumulated during his 
lifetime was due rather to the engravings from 
his pictures than to the pictures themselves. His 
fashionable patrons, as a rule, were poor pay- 
masters, beginning with Prince Albert, who was 
habitually so niggardly in his self-imposed prices 
for pictures that artists not unfrequently return- 
ed the checks he sent them. Sir Edwin was, 
however, always held in high esteem by the royal 
family. ‘The Queen knighted him in 1850, and 
always continued his firm friend. During his ill- 
ness she made constant inquiries after him, and 
her carriage headed the funeral procession which 
conveyed his remains to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where they were laid to rest side by side with those 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin West, Law- 
rence, Turner, and the other artists to whom the 
venerable edifice serves as a mausoleum. Land- 
seer was never married, but lived with his sisters 
nearly all his life at St. John’s Wood, where his 
originally simple cottage grew with years to a 
luxurious mansion, as his wants and wealth in- 
creased. He was luxurious in his habits, and 
loved to lie in bed late, composing his pictures, 
as Scott did his novels, between sleeping and 
waking. When he once began, however, he 
painted rapidly and with great industry. 

Many amusing anecdotes are current about 
the great animal painter. For instance, it is said 
that in one of his early visits to Scotland he 
stopped at a village, and took a great deal of no- 
tice of the dogs, jotting down rapid sketches of 
them on a bit of paper. Next day, resuming his 
journey, he was horrified to find dogs suspended 
in all directions from the trees, or drowning in the 
rivers with stones round their necks. He stopped 
a weeping urchin who was hurrying off with a 
pup in his arms, and learned, to his dismay, that 

e was supposed to be an excise officer, who was 
taking notes of all the dogs he saw in order to 
prosecute the owners for unpaid taxes; so the 
people were all anxious to get rid of their dogs. 
Another time he went to Portugal, and the King 
sent for him to express his admiration. ‘‘ Ah, 
Sir Edwin,” said the King, ‘‘I am so glad to see 
you! I’m so fond of beasts!” 











SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” ‘“‘ Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man’s Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the First. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SAXE-GOTHA GARDENS. 


Revsen Cutwick lost time at the pay-office. 
He had no small change, and the sandy man in 
the cupboard on the right of the entrance took so 
extraordinarily long a time in finding two shillings 
in exchange for the half crown that he had tend- 
ered him, and in testing the quality of the coin 
before passing over the change, that Reuben al- 
most imagined that he was in a plot to impede 
his progress. Reuben did not know that shillings 
were as scarce at the Saxe-Gotha as orders were 
plentiful, and that five per cent. of the half 
crowns offered the proprietor—who took his own 
money at the door, like a careful man as he was 
—were made from the pewter pots stolen at the 
‘* publics” in the Walworth Road. 

He received his change at last, and passed 
along an avenue of stunted trees into the gardens, 
which he entered for the first time in his life, 
despite his proximity to the establishment, and 
the free admissions which were floating in the 
neighborhood. 

He looked round very keenly, but there was 
no trace of Second-cousin Sarah, or of the wom- 
an whom he had taken for her, and who had 
run away from him. The black and white striped 
cotton dress had faded into thin air, or was 
merged in the miserable crowd that was taking 
its amusement moodily. 

The Saxe-Gotha was not an extensive garden, 
but it was easy to lose sight of any one who had 
made up his or her mind to be concealed. The 
place was shady ; there were dark and circuitous 
paths between thick lilac bushes, at the back of 
a mouldy quadrangle of arbors, and the oil lamps 
were burning dimly, and not too numerous. There 
was an effort to brighten up an orchestra, where 
four old fiddlers and one man with a flute were 





playing a waltz to funereal time, while a spangled 
mountebank was twirling on a slack rope for the 
edification of the public below him ; but the place 
was full of shadow, befitting the strange folk who 
had congregated there. 

Reuben was amazed at the poverty—at the 
squalid forms and stunted growth of the ha- 
bitués—at the boys and girls with faces that be- 
longed to people twice their age— at the obtru- 
sive coarseness and ribaldry of their remarks— 
at the hoarse laugh of the men, the shrill falsetto 
of the women—at the unmistakable viciousness 
stamped upon three-fourths of the hideous crew 
about him. He had known something of pover- 
ty, and he had seen, amidst the poverty which 
had confronted him, temptation and crime fol- 
lowing upon hunger and distress; he had writ- 
ten more than one leader for the Trumpet on the 
question, but he was taken off his guard by this 
assemblage of the vices in the dull and dirty 
gardens of the Saxe-Gotha. His own appearance 
was an attraction, respectability came so seldom, 
and a face with an honest outlook upon it was 
so great a curiosity. ‘There were human lynxes 
prowling about who scented prey, and some who 
scented danger; and he had not stood there two 
minutes before as many eyes were fixed on him 
as on the acrobat, swinging round and round to 
the monotonous waltz music of tlhe band. 

The white faces and the glittering eyes seemed 
to close round him by slow but perceptible de- 
grees ; he was a thing of wonder worthy of grave 
contemplation. Reuben was not alarmed, though 
the public curiosity was objectionable. He look- 
ed at the orchestra; he glanced up at the acro- 
bat, who glared down at him as at a new patron 
of the arts, lured to the gardens by the report 
of the performer’s abilities, perhaps; he lighted 
a cigar coolly and complacently, an operation 
which appeared to satisfy the curiosity of a few, 
who moved away ; he strolled from the crowd to 
a little grass-plot, where was a time-stained fount- 
ain—a stone boy with a broken nose squirting 
a jet of water from a shell, with a row of paper 
lanterns within the basin, where some dips were 
flaring ; and he passed from the grass-plot to the 
extremity of the garden, where were John Jen- 
nings’s fire-works, a scanty collection of mal- 
formed objects reared upon high poles to give an 
idea of importance and magnitude, and waiting 
John Jennings’s pleasure to burst into smoke and 
flame. There was a figure crouching by the 
principal set piece, and Reuben went toward it, 
and discovered his landlord in lieu of his cousin. 
He would have backed away, but John had rec- 
ognized him. 

‘Why, Mr. Reuben! what can you possibly 
want here?” he exclaimed, scrambling to his 
feet. ‘‘Is any thing wrong athome? Have you 
heard any thing about—about the Gotha—and 
come to tell me?” 

‘*No; what should I hear ?” 

“T was afraid—he! he!—that you'd got the 
tip that they were going to shut up, or suspend 
payment,” said John, with a weak little laugh : 
**you gentlemen of the press get news early 
sometimes,” 

‘* Have you heard any thing like that, then ?” 
asked Reuben, anxious for John Jennings, not- 
withstanding that he was still looking right and 
left for Sarah Eastbell. 

‘¢*N—no ; not exactly, but—” 

‘John, they’re letting you in again,” cried 
Reuben, as he took him by the arm and walked 
him toward the light ; ‘‘this comes of your nev- 
er showing the blackguards that contract which 
I wrote out for you.” 

**T should have offended them—I should 
have lost the work,” said John, feebly. 

‘* All the better, I should say, for they owe 
you money.” 

It was a fact easily guessed; but John was 
taken aback, and gasped for breath. 

‘* A little—a few pounds. For goodness’ sake 
don’t let Lucy know any thing about it—she 
goes on so!” 

‘Yes, and you go off so, without her advice, 
and trust even these people.” 

‘*What are you looking round for?” asked 
John Jennings. 

“For a gitl in a black shawl and a striped 
cotton dress.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed John. 

“She came in here, and I followed her,” 
continued Reuben—‘‘ a pale-faced girl, with big 
dark staring eyes. Have you seen a girl like 
that about ?” 

** Hundreds—poor wretches !” 

** Not a girl with a white, sorrowful face such 
as she has. I am sure it was she.” 

** She—who ?” 

“*Oh, never mind,” said Reuben, put on his 
guard at last ; ‘‘ this is the business of your first 
floor, private and confidential, and momentous. 
Not a word of this to Lucy.” 

He had suddenly remembered that Lucy Jen- 
nings would be prejudiced still further against 
Sarah Eastbell, if she had an inkling of the 
doubts which had beset him, and it was as well 
that Lucy should not know at present. 

** Yes, but—” 

‘Tf you say a word I'll tell Lucy how you're 
being done by the Saxe-Gotha.” 

‘*They’ll not do me much longer, I can tell 
them,” said John, excited by this warning. ‘‘I’m 
not the man to be imposed upon, or let my fire- 
works off much longer for nothing; that’s not 
like me; that’s not the style of— Hallo! look 
there! They're all going off without me. I 
thought they'd set ’em alight if I left them for a 
moment—they always do.” 

There was a fizzing and cracking and splut- 
tering from the fire-work ground, and much noisy 
laughter from the audience. The fire-works had 
been discovered in an unguarded ition, and 
sportive youths had lighted them with bowls of 
pipes and ends of penny pickwicks, and a spon- 
taneous combustion was the result. 

John Jennings darted away, and Reuben Cul- 





wick moved restlessly about the gardens, scan- 
ning. the pleasure-seekers, glaring into the ar- 
bors, looking down the dark avenues, and into 
the refreshment saloon—a long wooden shed, 
where no spirits were for sale, but where bottled 
beer and cider, apples, nuts, whelks, hot pota- 
toes, fried fish, and stewed eels constituted the 
principal stock in trade of the purveyors. 

But there was no sign of Sarah Eastbell—no 
black and white striped dress even to identify its 
wearer by. 
crowd streamed out in hot haste, fearful of the 
public-houses shutting up, and the sandy-haired 

roprietor had left his box, and was helping to 
is out the oil lamps in the flower beds and 
round the deserted orchestra. 

He left John Jennings and the proprietor talk- 
ing together of a speedy settlement of accounts ; 
he even heard John Jennings say that he was in 
no particular hurry for a day or two, and that he 
was sorry to hear that the gardens were so bol- 
stered up with orders that no one thought of 
paying at the doors; and then Reuben went 
moodily back to his lodgings, certain in his own 
mind that Sarah Eastbell had seen him and 
avoided him. 

There was another Sarah Eastbell on his mind 
too—the old woman at St. Oswald’s, down in 
Worcestershire. What was she doing, prostrate 
and blind, without her nurse and without a 
friend ?—his father’s sister, lying in the darkness 
of her malady, helpless and deserted—the old 
woman who had been kind to him when he was 
a boy, and when the Culwicks were all poor. 
What of her ?—and why had the girl run away 
from her? Well, well!—he was poor himself; 
he could not allow these people to oppress him 
in this fashion. He must mind his own busi- 
ness, and let the mystery die out. It concerned 
him not—it lay apart from his pursuits and life. 

He took up the current number of the Penny 
Trumpet, to refresh himself with an article of 
his own composition, and there an advertisement 
stared him in the face. ‘‘Cheap Excursion to 
Worcester, Malvern, and Gloucester.” A club 
association to start one day, and return late the 
same evening or early the next, for eight shil- 
lings, and no luggage allowed. Reuben counted 
his shillings carefully, looked up at the ceiling, 
and went into an elaborate mental calculation on 
the spot. Yes, he would go away again. 

The next day he was in Worcester, walking 
up the Tithing as if the place belonged to him. 





CHAPTER XII. 
AUNT EASTBELL 18 STILL CONTENT. 


Tue ties of kindred were evidently strong with 
the man from whom all kindred held aloof, or 
Reuben Culwick would have never undertaken 
that journey to Worcester. He was a man per- 
plexed by a mystery, and he hated a mystery 
which he had no power to solve. He was a 
charitable man, it may be added, and the forlorn 
condition of old Sarah Eastbell impressed his 
mind more than he could account for. Hence 
he had darted off at a tangent, without any great 
regard to his ease or his savings, in the direction 
of Worcester, just as he had put himself out to 
visit the city some weeks since, and lodged at a 
principal hotel for the credit of the family name. 
That he was a prudent man was a matter of 
doubt. 

He passed through the gateway, and entered 
the square court-yard, where he stood looking 
round him as if for his second-cousin Sarah, 
whose appearance seemed wanting to complete 
the picture. He would have been scarcely sur- 
prised to see her emerge from the door of her 
aunt’s room, and he would have been glad, de- 
spite the wild-goose expedition which he had 
undertaken. The sun was bright in Worcester 
at last, and the quadrangle was full of light. 
The morning was not quite gone, for the excur- 
sion train had started early from London, trav- 
eled rapidly, and, strange to record, had not run 
into any thing en route. 

The door of his aunt’s room was open, and he 
walked toward it, and entered the apartment, 
where all was as he had expected to find it. 
The old woman lay in her hed as he had seen 
her last, a quiet, patient, watchful woman, and 
there was no one with her. Surely it was only 
yesterday since he had called at-St. Oswald's. 

‘* Who’s there ?” said Sarah Eastbe¥, sharply, 
as he entered. 

‘** Your nephew,” he answered, walking to the 
bedside. Se 

‘*From Hope Lodge, Hope Street, Camber- 
well ?—Reuben Culwick ?” she inquired, as the 
sealed-up eyes began to roll beneath the lids in 
their old fashion. 

“‘Yes. What a memory you have!” he re- 
plied. 

She stretched her hand from the bed in the 
direction of the voice, and Reuben took the old 
woman’s thin hand in his. 

‘*You bring me good news,” she said, ‘* and 
I have been waiting for it. Iam glad that you 
have come!” 

‘**T have brought no news, either good or bad, 
Aunt Eastbell,” he hastened to assure her, as he 
sat down at her bedside. 

**Oh! how’s that ?” 

** What good news did you expect ?” he asked, 
curiously ; and the old woman was a long while 
in replying. 

**T am always waiting for good news,” she 
said at last; ‘‘ didn’t I tell you so when you were 
here in May? Good news of your father, for 
instance; of his becoming better friends with you; 
of his coming to this place to see the only sister 
he has left. Poor fellow, he must be dreadfully 
dull in that big house of his.” 

**You received my letter about Sarah ?” 

**Yes. It was kind of you to think of her.” 

‘Where is she?” said Reuben Culwick, 
sharply. 


He lingered till the last—till the . 





Aunt Eastbell was endeavoring to deceive 
him, and he had not come more than a hundred 
and twenty miles to be hoodwinked by a blind 
woman. 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Eastbell, after another 
pause for consideration, ‘‘ she has gone away for 
a little change. She will be back soon.” 

“Ts she in London ?” 

“ve.” , 

‘*Then who wrote me that letter leading me 
to believe that she was with you sti!‘ ?” 

‘* Why, Reuben boy, you are cross about it! 
How’s this ?” and the thin hand groped its way 
toward him again. He rested his own upon it, 
and said, 

‘*There was an effort made to mislead me. 
Why ?” 

‘** Well, it saved a fuss,” Mrs. Eastbell con- 
fessed at last, ‘‘ and as Sarah did not come back 
to answer your letter for herself, I got Mrs. Mug- 
geridge next door to write a line or two. But 
they were all our dear Sarah’s sentiments—Sally 
said, after you had gone, that she should never 
think of leaving me or getting a place till after I 
was deac, And as I mayn’t die for many years, 
what’s the use of worriting ?” 

‘* Ay, what's the use ?” said Reuben, dreamily. 

‘*Tt’s worrit that walks off with half of us. 
It’s a great mercy that I have never had any 
thing to worrit me, but have been easy and com- 
fortable all my precious life.” 

‘* What made Sarah leave you ?” 

‘* Why, Tom came back from sea.” 

‘* Her brother ?” 

‘*Yes, her brother—a fine,’strapping young 
fellow, who has got on in the world—that’s the 
first Eastbell who has done that, Reuben. He 
came here to see me at once, the Lord bless 
him!” the old lady continued, ‘and insisted 
upon giving Sally a bit of a change before he 
went away on board ship again; and the child 
wanted change, and they said looked ill, and so 
I persuaded her to go. I should have gone my- 
self for a bit of a holiday with them, only I 
haven’t been able lately to get about so briskly 
as I could wish. I’m not always flopping in bed 
like this, you know.” 

‘¢ Ah—and she went away with her dear broth- 
er Tom ?” said Reuben. 

s"Yes.” 

‘* Has she written to you since ?” 

“*To be sure. There’s a letter of hers on the 
mantel-piece now.” 

Reuben Culwick walked across to the high 
mantel-piece, and took down a letter therefrom. 

‘*May I read it?” he asked, when the letter 
was in his hand, and the instinct of a gentleman 


had asserted itself suddenly. 
**To be sure,” was the reply. ‘‘ Read it out, 
Reuben. I love to hear my Sally’s letters read 


over and over to me, till I get ’em by heart like. 
There’s a great deal of sense in Sally’s letters, 
and she’s a very clever gal.” 

The old lady crossed her hands over her chest 
in a monumental-effigy style, and lay there al- 
most as rigid and grim, until a fly settled on her 
face, when she made an impatient claw at it, be- 
fore reassuming her position of attention. 

Reuben Culwick was in no hurry to read the 
letter alond. ‘To his surprise it was a letter ad- 
dressed to two persons, the second one being 
communicated with in lead-pencil at the top of 
the paper. Sarah Eastbell wrote a good hand; 
at one time or another there had been some edu- 
cation given and made use of; the old woman 
had seen after her grand-daughter when the fa- 
ther who had seen after nobody, not even him- 
self, had been called to his account. 

*¢ Don’t read this to grandmother,” was writ- 
ten in lead-pencil, and in a fair flowing hand— 
quite a lady’s hand. ‘‘ Keep her as cheerful as 
you can without me. Let her think that I am 
coming back soon—that I am happy with Tom, 
and that heis very kind. I can’t think of break- 
ing the truth to her yet that I can never come 
back any more.—S. E.” 

‘*Who reads the letters to you, aunt?” he 
asked, curiously. 

‘“*Mrs. Muggeridge, or Mrs. Muggeridge’s 
niece—the niece generally, because the old lady 
stammers dreadful, and puts me out in trying to 
listen to her. She’s a great age, and can’t help 
stammering, poor body !” she added, reflectively. 
**T ought not to be snappish with her. I shall 
be as old myself some day, and have a mouth as 
full of plums, perhaps.” 

‘** Now why are all these people humbugging 
this poor woman ?” muttered Reuben, as he took 
a great handful of his beard into consideration 
with him. 

He had spoken very low, but Mrs. Eastbell had 
quick ears, and had heard something. 

‘¢ We haven’t a bug in the place, Reuben; but 
oh, the flies—they’re awful!” 

Reuben read aloud Sarah’s epistle to her grand- 
mother. It was a long letter, and full of a fancy 
picture of how she was enjoying herself with Tom, 
what a holiday hers was, and how kind her broth- 
er was to her. She concluded with a promise of 
being back in Worcester shortly, and a hope that 
her grandmother was not dull without her, and 
she was always her affectionate and loying grand- 
daughter, Sarah Eastbell. 

“There, don’t you call that a nice letter?” 
said the old lady, admiringly, when he had con- 
cluded. 

“¢ A very nice letter indeed.” 

‘* Ah! and she’s a nice gal too. I try not to 
miss her, and not to feel lonely now she’s gone, 
but it won’t do quite. Will you just read that 
letter again, Reuben, if you don’t mind? I can 
almost fancy that she is here, and that she speaks 
to me with the old gentleness I know so well, 
and—love so much! So soothing like.” 

Reuben Culwick read the letter again, and it 
was sufficiently soothing in this instance to send 
his aunt to sleep. He was sure that she was 
asleep by her regular breathing, and the silence 
which followed the conclusion of his reading. 
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Reuben Culwick stood by the mantel-piece, let- 
ter in hand, endeavoring to read the story for 
himself, and to understand the character of his 
second cousin more clearly by its lines. Sarah 
was away with Tom Eastbell, her promising broth- 
er, who was getting on so well toward the gal- 
lows, she had said herself, bitterly and scornful- 
ly. She had deceived the grandmother all her 
life, for the sake of the old woman’s peace of 
mind, and then she had deserted her. That last 
step was incomprehensible to him. Would old 
mother Muggeridge solve it, or old mother Mug- 
geridge’s niece? ‘ 

While he meditated, a very sallow face, chis- 
eled deeply with ridges, peered round the room 
door, and two greenish eyes blinked at him 
through spectacles with wide horn rims. 

‘Oh! I beg your pardon—are you the new 
doctor ?” said the head. 

The voice did not arouse Mrs. Eastbell, and 
Reuben crossed the room cautiously, and backed 
this new old lady into the quadrangle. ; 

*¢How do you find yourself this morning, 
Mrs. Muggeridge ?” he said. 

‘Terribly badly, thank you, Sir,” said the 
lady—as thin and small a woman as could possi- 
bly live, but evidently as agile as a grasshopper 
—“‘and how’s that poor old soul to-day ?” 

*¢ Cheerful—hopeful.” 

‘¢ Ah! it’s a wonder how she does it,” said 
Mrs. Muggeridge, speaking so thickly that Reu- 
ben remembered all about the plums at once; 
‘but then she hasn't got my spasms. Your 
worthy predecessor,” she said, shaking her head 
so energetically that Reuben stood on guard, 
perfectly prepared to catch it, if she shook it off 
along with her spectacles, ‘‘said I must bear 
them as well as I could. That’s very fine ad- 
vice from a man who has never had spasms in- 
side him—which I trust may not be your case 
either, Sir.” 

“Thank you.” 

*¢ For these awful spasms of mine—” 

*¢One moment, Mrs. Muggeridge,” Reuben 
hastened to explain: ‘‘I am not the new doc- 
tor—but a friend of Mrs. Eastbell’s.” 

‘“*Oh! indeed.” 

“ And I want you or your niece to tell me 
about Mrs. Eastbell’s granddaughter—where she 
has gone, and why she has gone.” 

‘*My niece!” said Mrs. Muggeridge, shaking 
her head again, ‘‘ah! that’s a little trick to keep 
that poor old soul going a bit till we take her off 
to the cemetery—which can’t be very long now. 
The young lady thought it would be the better 
plan not to tell her any thing.” 

‘* What young lady ?” 

**She who comes once or twice a day now— 
just to see her. Why, here she is, to be sure!” 

Reuben turned and looked toward the gate- 
way, where from the shadows into the warm sun- 
shine beyond stepped the young lady whom he 
had seen first in his father's house. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
SARAH'S ABSENCE I8 EXPLAINED. 


ReEvBEN Cutwicx’s astonishment was great, 
but the young lady's surprise was still more 
strongly marked, upon perceiving who it was 
standing in the court-yard of St. Oswald’s. She 
stopped, clasped her hands together, and then 
came on again, with two large clear eyes distend- 


‘“*Mr. Culwick!” she exclaimed; ‘‘you in 
Worcester!” 

‘* Yes—it is remarkable.” 

“*You have repented—you are going to your 
father ?” 

Reuben shook his head, and smiled a little. 

**T told my father that I would not come again 
to Sedge Hill until he sent for me, and I shall 
never break my word.” 

‘* Yes, you area foolish fellow,” she said, look- 
ing at him, “‘and almost as strange a man as 
your father is. Are you still living down that 
wretched street in Camber ||] ?” : 

‘* T can only afford to live in wretched streets,” 
was the reply. 

‘*What has brought you to Worcester ?” 

** An excursion train.” 

‘You know what I mean,” she said, techily— 
“what errand ?” 

‘*'To see Aunt Eastbell,” he replied, ‘‘and to 
discover, if possible, the mystery of my second- 
cousin Sarah.” 

‘*What has Aunt Eastbell or your second 
cousin to do with you?” she asked. 

‘They are my relatives—I am more interest- 
ed in them than I can explain. May I ask in 
return what Aunt Kastbell’and my second cousin 
have to do with you ?” 

“*T am interested in them more than I can 
explain,” Was the arch answer—‘‘ that’s all.” 

“*T wish to Heaven you would explain some- 
thing. ‘Who are you, to begin with ?” 

‘* Ah! that’s not worth elucidation,” she said, 
after a tmOment’s silence. ‘‘If I tell you that 
my name is Holland, will that make the position 
any cleafer ?” 

“It might,” said Reuben, quickly. ‘ My fa- 
ther wished me to marry a Miss Holland once, a 
young lady whom I had never seén, and whom 
I was to take upon trust. Are you the lady ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

She dropped one of those odd little ironical 
courtesies which had bewildered him before that 
day, and he regarded her with gréat attention. 
This was the lady, then, on whomhe had turned 
his back, about whom he had quarreled ‘with tiis 
father, and to avoid whom he had gone to ‘His 
mother’s home, and the poverty on which that 
mother had prided herself. Why had the moth- 
er forbidden the match in eager haste ? 

‘* And have you married my father instead of 
me ?” he asked, satirically. 

“*T would not marry either of you for twice 
your father’s money,” she said, frankly, rather 





pertly, Reuben considered. ‘‘I am simply his 
housekeeper, at a housekeeper’s wage. My fa- 
ther was his best friend, and your father has 
been kind to me, in his odd way, since my fa- 
ther’s death.” 

She would come into all his father’s money, 
he was sure. Well, it was probably in good 
hands, he thought ; and the expression on his 
face must have been somewhat peculiar, for she 
read part of it at least. 

‘* But he will not leave me any of his fortune. 
I am not to build upon that in any way.” 

‘* He has told you so?” 

“Yeu” 

** You will be thrown on the world without 
any compunction, for Simon Culwick has a bad 
habit of keeping his word, Miss Holland.” 

‘** Yes, that’s the worst of it.” 

He thought that she was returning sarcasm 
for sarcasm, but he was not quite certain, she 
kept so demure and grave a countenance. 

It was a singular position—those two whom 
the father had wanted to bring together, and 
whom his own stubbornness had set asunder. 

‘* And now,” said Reuben, returning suddenly 
to the object which had brought him to Worces- 
ter thus early, ‘‘ will you try and explain why 
you are interested in Aunt Eastbell, to begin 
with ?—why the girl who has deserted her corre- 
sponds with you ?—why you pass yourself off as 
the niece of that old woman who has left us ?” 

**T'll work backward, if you will allow me,” 
she said. ‘‘I call myself Miss Muggeridge be- 
cause the name of Holland is familiar to your 
aunt, and I don’t want more explanations than 
I can help in this place; the girl corresponds 
with me because she knows that I read her let- 
ters to her grandmother, and that I am the 
grandmother’s friend while she is away; I am 
interested in Mrs. Eastbell, and feel for the utter 
loneliness in which she is left by her friends. I 
have been interested in Mrs. Eastbell for some 
years now, for the matter of that.” 

‘¢ Indeed! and her granddaughter, Sarah East- 
bell, also?” 

‘*Of late days—a little. She was not very 
gracious to me—she never cared to see me here. 
When she got into trouble, she thought that she 
would make me her confidante, but it was too 
late.” 

‘¢ When she got into trouble!” echoed Reu- 
ben; ‘‘ what trouble was that ?” 

‘*Come with me, and I'll show you.” 

She led the way out of St. Oswald’s into the 
Tithing, crossed the road to the corner of the 
street leading to the prison, and pointed to the 
wall, on which several bills were posted. One 
was to the effect that a reward of five pounds 
was offered for the apprehension of Sarah East- 
bell, late of Worcester, who had conspired with 
others for the unlawful issue of spurious coin, 
and who was last seen in the town at the end of 
May of that present year. 

Reuben stared with amazement at the placard. 

*¢Tt is well that the old woman is blind,” he 
murmured. ‘‘I did not think it was so bad as 
this.” 

‘* Neither is it.” 

. **You mean that—” 

‘*That her brother is at the bottom of it. 
You don’t know what a scamp he is, I suppose?” 

‘*T have had my suspicions.” 

**This Tom Eastbell gave her the money, I 
believe. She offered a sovereign in all good 
faith ; it was detected as false coin; she was 
asked where she lived, and how she became pos- 
sessed of it; and she took fright and ran away. 
They found out presently her name ard address, 
but she had left Worcester.” 

‘*Ts she with her brother?” 

SoVeu.” 

‘*'That’s kad.” 

‘* She wrote to me, without giving her address, 
stating that she must remain with her brother 
Thomas for a while. He was in business, and 
was taking care of her. She left Grandmother 
Eastbell in my charge, she said. It’s a respon- 
sibility,” she added, ‘‘ but I have accepted it.” 

‘© You are very kind.” 

They walked’back together to the almshouses, 
When they were in the court-yard she said, 

‘* Have you éome all the way to Worcester to 
find out the truth of this?” 

“Ten” 

“Your oily cousin must have interested 

ou very strangély.” 

“Yes,” he mded. ‘‘I saw, as I thought, 
a strong, self- t, €arnest mature by the side 
of that old wontdn’s. Eb much sacrifice ro 
self in one who ht bave grown up self- 
ish, and it was we Sbactes dike Gouptt intened 
me. ” 

‘*There were. goed points in‘Sarah Eastbell— 
there are now, for‘tiat mattér. But she ts in 
bad hands.” 

‘*T fear so.” 

““If you could fitout where she is, it might 
be possible to save Hier.” 

‘*T saw her last night.”» 

“* Where ?” 

Reuben related the story of his discovery of 
Sarah Eastbell, of hér ‘fight from him, and the 
way in which he had fost'her in the:gardeus of 
Saxe-Gotha. Miss Holand famectel Tor afew 
moments ; then she said, 

‘*T wonder if her brother performs there ?” 

“Is he a:performer, then ¢” 

‘* An acrobat at times. When he was first in 
Worcester prison, he was arrested in his tumbler’s 


‘“In, prison—an acrobat!” 

Reuben’ Culwick remeétibered at once the tum- 
bler who had been spinning round on the slack 
rope at the Saxe-Gotha when he had first enter- 
ed the gardens. Could that be ‘Tom Eastbell, 
the scamp who had brought his sister into diffi- 
culties, who had caused her to fly from Worces- 
ter in order to escape the charge of uttering base 
coin—in all probability to escape the jail ? 





‘¢Tf that’s Thomas Eastbell, Sarah is easily 
found.” 

‘* But not easily rescued.” 

‘*T will make the attempt,” said Reuben. 

On the following evening Reuben Culwick was 
in the Saxe-Gotha Gardens again, waiting pa- 
tiently for the appearance of Signor Vizzobini, 
who had postponed his departure for Turin for 
six nights, by special request of the nobility, gen- 
try, and public in general, and who was an- 
nounced to appear every evening at half past 
nine, in his highly graceful and artistic enter- 
tainment, as performed before all the crowned 
heads of Ezrope, to the immense delight and 
manifest satisfaction of every crowned head 
among them. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From our Own CorRESPONDENDT. | 

A good Child.—Two Pearls of the Antilles.—Nice 
Kings.—A Dilemma for a Witness. 

HAT the ‘‘ intelligent foreigner” used to 

be in this country (the man, that is, who 
could appreciate us, and whom we therefore for- 
gave for being an alien) the ‘cultivated Amer- 
ican” is fast becoming among us. Even the more 
insular of our countrymen, who still hold out 
against ‘‘the Yankees,” confess that when ‘‘an 
American is nice, he is very nice,” which for 
them, let me tell you, is admitting a good deal. 
If Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, is not nice, 
as to which I know nothing, he is certainly gen- 
erous, for he has requested Dean Stanley to let 
him bear the sole expense of putting up the me- 
morial windows to George Herbert and William 
Cowper in Westminster Abbey, to defray the ex- 
penses of which the hat was about to be sent 
round among our patrons of literature. Mr. 
Childs doubtless calls to mind that Herbert and 
Cowper were both his fellow-countrymen, and 
has listened to the suggestion of a noble heart. 
But it is curious that a window should be put up 
to Cowper as a Westminster scholar, since he 
notoriously hated that respectable seminary, and, 
indeed, in his Tirocinium has dealt a very swash- 
ing blow both at it and all schools. The poem 
is less known even than the rest of Cowper's 
works, which are now but little read, but it has 
some fine lines in it and much good sense. There 
would be no fear, we suspect, of any other gen- 
tleman writing a poem called Tirocinium, but it 
has nowadays become a difficult matter to give a 
title to one’s book which some scribbler or other 
may not have appropriated earlier. Some of 
our small but enterprising publishers, indeed, get 
quite a little income by coming down upon young 
authors with, ‘‘Sir, you have stolen the title of 
Mrs. Jones’s novel, published by our house in 
the year one,” and extracting black-mail from the 
innocent offender. As a matter of fact, where 
it is obvious no filching was intended, our law 
courts would never award a sixpence of damages 
for such an unfortunate coincidence; and, indeed, 
if the book is unknown whose title is taken, what 
advantage can be gained by taking it? ‘There is 
a theory that all titles of books should be entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, but as no alphabetical or oth- 
er list of the entered works is kept there, it is 
impossible to discover whether one has been an- 
ticipated or not. I mention this curiosity of lit- 
erary law because two books upon Cuba have 
been recently published here, each entitled The 
Pearl of the Antilles, and though one wus enter- 
ed at Stationers’ Hall, it seems to be unable to 
snuff out the other. The first is written by a 
Mr. Goodman, an artist; the second by M. Gal- 
lenga (better known as Mariotti), once a member 
of the Piedmontese Parliament, and for many 
years principal leader writer upon Continental 
affairs in the Times newspaper. He is perhaps 
the best writer of English—for a foreigner—that 
ever wielded pen. In his youth he was a wild 
revolutionist, and had not so very long ago to 
give up his seat in the House of Deputies be- 
cause of an accusation which laid to his charge 
that a quarter of a century ago he had dwelt for 
weeks in the old king’s (Charles Albert’s) palace 
with the intention of slaying him with a dagger 
given tohim by Mazzini. It was avery sensation- 
al parliamentary incident, and one was astounded 
to find that the man who had given to us Coun- 
try Life in Piedmont, and been so long a special 
correspondent in the leading journal, had been 
ever a fanatic. Perhaps a man is none the worse 
off for a little enthusiasm at one-and-twenty, and 
it might take a worse direction than that of in- 
tending to kill kings. 

This last rather truculent sentiment perhaps 
suggests itself to me from hearing the latest news 
of Johanni II., Emperor of Abyssinia (thanks to 
= late interference of Great Britain with the 
of that country), and a professingly Chris- 
tian m@march. Having caught one Abba Kassai, 
a pretendér to his throne, he put cotton into his 
ears, and then reprimanded him—that is, he put 
gun-cotton into them, and then blew him up! 
‘That was rather'a strong measure, the report of 
Which (very loud) would not have prejudiced us 
in favor of Johanni II. But what think you he 
did thén? He caused the right hands and the 
iteft legs of no less than twenty-seven of the in- 
Surgétits to'be cut off in his imperial presence, 
and then abandoned his mutilated victims to be 
‘pteyed ‘upon by lions. This is a nice, quiet, 
gentlemanly person to have raised to the throne 
of ‘Abyssinia, is it not? On the other hand, our 

the Shah has thought better of com- 
manding his late Vizier to be bled to death in a 
‘bath, ‘dud has téstored him to power, and ban- 
iskied ‘fits enemiés from court. ‘There are still 
people among us, strange as it may seem to you, 
who admire these crowned monkeys simply be- 
cause they are crowned. 

A street crier goes howling by my windows 
to-night that Arthur Orton has turned up in the 
fiesh, and been recognized at Wapping. If this 





be really so, I will eat my hat, although it is not 
a nice one, and has an ugly turn in the brim. 
Great things were last week expected by some 
people of the claimant’s chief witness, one ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Brown ;” and he certainly swore very hard. 
Among other things, he swore that he was in the 
service of one Mr. Hobb, at Rio, in 1853. But 
it afterward turned out that in his application 
for a master’s certificate he had handed in testi- 
monials stating he was on board ship throughout 
that year. Being in this dilemma, he elected to 
admit the older perjury instead of the later, and 
he didso. ‘*I had to make up a certain amount 
of time to obtain my certificate,” confessed he, 
a, “and all the returns before 1856 are 
‘alse.’ 
J" There has been a great Church Congress at 
Bath, at which the agricultural strike movement 
was one of the leading topics. The bishop of 
the diocese and the clerical swells generally de- 
clared that it was not the business of the clergy 
to interfere with political or social matters, while 
Canon Girdlestone, Charles Kingsley (also now a 
canon by favor of the court), and Mr. Thomas 
Hughes (‘‘ Tom Brown”) asserted that it was the 
business of the clergy, etc., etc. Both parties 
ignored the fact, which is really the point at is- 
sue, that the clergy Aave interfered, and almost 
without exception in favor of the stronger and 
richer side. But the humor of the affair cul- 
minated in the evening at the Congress dinner. 
The election for Bath had taken place that very 
day, and news was brought to the feast that the 
conservative candidate had been elected, where- 
upon the clergy, ‘‘ who had no business to inter- 
fere in politics,” led by their bishop, gave three 
hearty cheers. This is, of course, a considera- 
ble scandal, and all, as it turned out, incurred for 
nothing, since, as a matter of fact, the news of 
the conservative victory was false, the liberal 
candidate having been returned by a considera- 
ble majority. For all that, I believe a conserv- 
ative government will come in for a few months. 
** Society” generally is furious against Mr. Glad- 
stone, mainly because he has done away with 
purchase in the army, and rendered it no longer 
a three or four years’ ‘‘ lounge” for men of fam- 
ily and fortune. 
R. Kemstz, of London. 





PERSIAN PUNISHMENTS. 


HE old saw, ‘‘ Unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians,” would seem to have 
some foundation in fact, since we find a mode 
of capital punishment still in vogue in Persia 
that we read of as having been employed upon 
Bessus, the murderer of King Darius, though cer- 
tainly many, if not most, of the laws of the pres- 
ent day are of considerably more recent origin. 

It may be at once stated that bribery and cor- 
ruption of the very worst description are of the 
most common occurrence, while the difficulty, 
on the other hand, would be to find an honest 
judge, or perhaps it would be more strictly true 
to say a man who had not got his price; for the 
higher judges are honest so long as the tempta- 
tion is not too great. The king himself not un- 
frequently puts great nobles up for sale, who, if 
they succeed in buying themselves in, are re- 
stored to favor, but, if overbid, lose their com- 
mands and honors to the successful bidder. 
The following story, which we take from Fra- 
ser’s Persia, gives a good idea of the oppressions 
which take place : 

**An acquaintance of the writer of these 
pages, while he lodged in a certain town, was 
alarmed by hearing in a neighboring house a 
sort of periodical punishment going on daily. 
Heavy blows were given, and a person was con- 
tinually crying out ‘Amaun! amaun! [Mercy, 
mercy |—I have nothing! Heaven is my wit- 
ness, I have nothing!’ Upon inquiry, he learn- 
ed that the sufferer was a merchant reputed to 
be very rich, who afterward confessed to him 
that having understood the governor of the place 
was determined to have a share in his wealth, 
and expecting to be put to the torture, he had 
resolved to habituate himself to the endurance 
of pain, in order to be able to resist the threat- 
ened demands. He had brought himself to bear 
one thousand strokes of the stick, and, as he 
was able to counterfeit exhaustion, he hoped to 
be able to bear as many blows as they would 
venture to inflict, short of death, without con- 
ceding any of his money.” 

The king usually does his share of duty as a 
judge in a business-like manner, holding two 
courts daily for the redress of grievances, when 
any one can have access to him, though, per- 
haps, the European listener would be somewhat 
surprised at hearing such summary judgments 
as ‘*Off with his head,” and ‘‘Cut out his 
tongue ;” or, should one of the parties be con- 
sidered too argumentative, at the order, ‘‘ Give 
him the shoe,” which means the instant applica- 
tion of a heavy blow on the mouth from an iron- 
heeled slipper, which, says Fowler, ‘‘is pretty 
effective, and frequently ends the assize; but 
‘Turn up his heels’ is deemed a still sounder 
argument,” as we need hardly doubt it would be. 

As there is no system of convict labor, the 
government can not afford to keep men in con- 
finement, and so capital and corporeal punish- 
ments, with fines, are all that offenders have to 
dread. Murder and high-handed robbery are 
generally punished by death; but, as the for- 
mer is commutable to the heir of the deceased, 
who has the privilege of doing as he chooses with 
the murderer, a premium is offered on this spe- 
cies of crime, impatient heirs not unfrequently 
getting their relation put out of the way, and 
then, by this law, shielding their tool from any 
but nominal punishment. Either highway rob- 
bery or simple theft is to be compromised by a 
fine, though, by the law of the Koran, a thief is 
subjected to amputation of an arm, hand, ear, 
or nose; and as the trunk of a limb thus muti- 
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lated is at once dipped into boiling oil, mortifica- 
tion rarely follows, and the wound soon heals. 


For other offenses, such as assault, or any in- ° 


ury to the person, etc., the old Jewish /ex ta- 
Konis is enforced, unless, indeed, a pecuniary 

equivalent is given to the prosecutor, or a suffi- 

ciently large bribe to the judge, either of which 

will always prevent any other punishment from 

being inflicted. 

As for the forms of capital punishment in Per- 
sia, some of them are too horrible to mention— 
strangulation or suffocation being among the 
least offensive methods employed. Sometimes, 
though rarely, in the case of relations, one life, 
when offered, is accepted in lieu of the one for- 
feited. When the king decides on the death of 
any of the great nobles or rulers, a special mes- 
senger is at once started off with the warrant. 
He rides night and day until he reaches his des- 
tination, when he at once goes to the man, is ad- 
mitted as coming from the king, and drawing 
the warrant with one hand, and his cimeter with 
the other, he then and there kills him. 

In conclusion, we must mention the place of 
refuge or sanctuary, in which offenders of any 
dye, even the deepest, such as murderers, or 
those guilty of high treason, are perfectly se- 
cure, though the locality is a somewhat peculiar 
one, being no other than the royal stables. Here 
any criminal may remain indefinitely, being fed 
the while at the royal expense, until he either 
secures a pardon or is induced by some other 
means to desert his haven of refuge. It is not 
long ago since a Persian, noble of. the highest 
rank, who had himself aspired to the throne, es- 
caped to this place, and staid there until pardon- 
ed for his offense. Some few of the mosques 
are endowed with the same privilege, though to 
a less degree, 








DINNER DRESS. 

HIS elegant toilette for dinners and recep- 

tions is of rosy gray silk, with an under-pet- 
ticout of pink silk. The pink front is of puffs 
and kilt pleats, with gray velvet bands and Va- 
lenciennes lace between. ‘The gray skirt is 
trimmed with velvet, lace, and rosettes down 
each side, and has two wide, long, flat sashes, 
edged with velvet and lace. ‘The basque is short- 
er behind, and finished by a short pink sash. 
The heart-shaped neck has a velvet revers and 
pleating lined with pink, and edged on either side 
with lace. Pink puff, rosette, and lace on the 
sleeves. Pink rosette and white daisy in the hair. 
Coral ball ear-rings, and coral balls on a velvet 
necklace. Feather fan and tinted gloves, 





SIC ITUR AD ASTRA. 


SIC ITUR AD ASTRA. 
(Aineidos, lib. ix. 641.) 


Appetit acriis contingere montibus astra, 
P. Virgilii Maroniz Culex, 187. 

Src itar ad astra! How glorious 

To gaze on Earth’s luminous dome, 
And think that, o’er sorrow. victorious, 

We shall find ’mid the planets a home! 
To wing through the blue empyrean 

A radiant and rapturous flight, 
Still discoursing in jubilant pxan 

Of all that is joyous and bright; 
High, high o’er this. sphere of delusion, 

Far, -far from life’s, rancorous ‘wars, 
“Where strife may not come nor confusion— 

Oh! how shall we go to the stars? 





Through gardens enameled with flowers, 
Embosomed ’mid comeliest trees, 

Where fragrance from asphodel bowers 
Sheds perfume on every breeze ?— 

Through meads, amaranthine in gladness, 
Where fadeless felicity blooms, 

And no phantom of danger or .sadness 
In awful proximity looms ; 

Where care is unknown, and no cavil 
The sense of serenity mars ?— 

Oh! think not ’tis thus that we trayel— 
Not thus do we go to the stars, 


*Mid woods through whose mazy recesses 
No joy-giving sunbeam may dart; 
*Mid deserts whose solitude presses 
With silent dismay on the heart; 
Through valleys, bewild’ring and dreary; 
O’er mountains bleak, barren, and steep, 
Where travelers foot-sore and weary 
A desolate pilgrimage keep ; 
Through scenes of terrific commotion, 
Like mariners clinging to spars, 
"Mid the wild disarray of the ocean— 
Tuus, THUS do we go to the stars! 


“HERO HOLDING THE BEACON 








TO LEANDER.” 


See illustration on page 749. 

bby exquisite engraving from Armitage’s 
beautiful picture illustrates the classic story 

of Hero and Leander—that favorite theme for 
both poet and painter. Both ancients and 
moderns, from Ovid to Leigh Hunt; have united 
in singing the loves of this hapless pair, until the 
tale has grown so familiar that it seems a work 
of supererogation to. repeat even its barest out- 
lines. All will remember how Leander, the ad- 
venturous youth of Abydos, used to swim night- 
ly across the Hellespont to visit his beloved Hero, 
the beautiful priestess of Venus at Sestos, guided 
by a burning torch which she held from the top 
of a high tower. He was drowned on his return 
one stormy night. In tie morning the waves 
washed his body to the feet of Hero, who in 
despair threw herself from the top of her tower 
into the sea, and perished with him. The straits 
of the Hellespont, known in modern times as the 
Dardanelles, sepaiate Europe and Asia, and form 
the connecting link between the Archipelago and 
the Sea of Marmora. The ancient name was 
derived ftom Helle, the daughter of Athamas, 
King of Thebes, and the goddess Nephele, who 
fled from home with her brother Phryxus on 
the back of a golden-fleeced ram, which trans- 
ported them through the air, to avoid the perse- 
cution of a cruel step-mother. In crossing the 
strait Helle fell into the water and was drowned, 
whence it was afterward called in her honor Hel- 
lespontus, or Hellespont, the sea of Helle. The 
name of Dardanelles is derived from the neighbor- 
ing Dardania of the ancients. It was across this 
channel that Xerxes built his celebrated bridge 
of boats. The strait between Sestos and Abydos 
is about a mile and a half wide, but the strength 
of the current would oblige a swimmer to make 
a circuitous course of at least four miles, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. L. D.—Mohair is not heavy enough for a traveling 
dress in October. Trim your black silk with jet galloon 
and fringe. There is no choice between the two wraps 
—both are worn, but the Dolman is most . The 
ends of a silk sash are straight. Watered ribbons are 
more dressy than grain. 

Wairezr.—The Seeseaeer bustlé is the kind alluded 
to by Madame Raymond. It is very long, with flexible 
half-circtlar springs, and is arranged for the back only. 
It is now found at any French modiste’s. 

O. E. W.—Crape is never used on alpaca. It should 
be trimmed with folds of the alpaca. 

Auioz.—Put small rings on the wrong side of your 
dress skirt half a yard below the waist, draw a tape 
through them, and tie it in front. 

Saire.—Make your wedding-dress by an illustration 
in Bazar No. 86, Vol. VI. Consult New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 42, Vol. VI., for hints about the blue and 
black silks; the latter must be trimmed with jet on 
the basque and tablier, with flounces behind. Sage 
green is ont of fashion. You should have slate-color 
or dark green for your traveling dress. Make with 
long square-cornered polonaise. The cashmere wrap- 
per should be a simple Gabrielle belted. The hat for 
traveling must be of silk, and velvet and feathers to 
match your suit. The dress bonnet should be bine or 
black velvet that may be worn with your best suits. 
White hats are out of date for brides. 

Exa H.—Redingotes of camel’s-hair or cashmere 
will be fashionable this winter. 

Sparx.iine Rusy.—The only jockey basque pattern 
we can furnish you is that illustrated in Bazar No. 82, 
Vol. VI. Make your dress with a basque and square 
over-skirt, trimmed with black piped silk or velvet 
bands.” Then wear blue or pink pleated silk fraises 
inside one of the gray or else black silk, and have still 
a third fraise of white muslin with a lace edge inside 
the silk ruffs. 

M. D. C.—Get silk of another brown shade to com- 
plete your dress. Have the basque and over-skirt a 
different shade from the sleeves and lower skirt. 

J. M.—The pattern has been sent you. Pleated 
waists will be worn for morning and négligé dresses; 
but a handsome silk poplin should be made with a 
jockey basque. 

Haxrery.—Trim your dress with a darker shade of the 
same color—not with black. A close-fitting polonaise 
and skirt is the best plan for you, as the polonaise may 
be worn with other skirts, and give variety to your 
wardrobe. Put five bias bands of the material or else 
trimming silk around the skirt, und one on the polo- 
naise. The Demi-Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. VI., requires less material than any other, 
and is also very stylish. It is especially suitable for 
entire suita of one color. 

F. W.—A pretty half-low basque, an apron over- 
skirt, and many bias ruffles on the lower skirt is the 
design for a striped grenadine for a young girl’s even- 
ing dress. Let her wear a belt of pink folded silk with 
her basque, and add a bow of gros grain ribbon and 
long flowing ends on the left side; the ribbon is two 
and a half inches wide. 

8. L. G.—Moisten the wart, and touch very carefully 
with nitrate of silver. It will not injure the eye if it 
touches nothing but the wart. 








Take your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New 
York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, Staten 
Island, 98 Duane Street, 752 Broadway, and 
610 Sixth Avenue, New York, and 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn.—[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C.G, GUNTHER’S SONS 
902-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 


H urs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 


H urs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced. 
Prices. 


902-504 Broadway, 


DPArNEes AND CATARRH.—A — 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of c trey: 4 one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. C GGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


SHOPPING 


Of eve i for Ladies Se oe by 
» N.Y. City. Sen 
) 


















Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 151 East 44 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
goods samples sent for 25 cents. 
= JUST 


PARIS NOVELTIES zeus 


The El t “PANSY? Corset, the GRACE=- 

FUL Corset, NEW BUSTLES, Embroidered 

oe Undressed Kid Gloves, Fine Fans, and 
sods, 


J.C 
Under Sturtevant House, 









- DEVIN, 
1192 Broadway. 





THE CIRCUIT RIDER: 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


By Epwarp EcGizsron, 
Author of ‘* The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
** The End of the World,” etc. 


“The voice of one crying in the pian 
Tea 





“_. Beginners of a better time, 
And glorying in their vows.” 
Tennyson's “ Idyls of the King.” 
“Nec propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 
Regimental motto: Cromwell's Army. 





THE MAN ON HORSEBACK. 
HATEVER is incredible in this story is 
true. 

A tale of the heroic age it is. For not among 
the Hebrew prophets, nor among ‘‘ the Knights 
that sat at Arthur’s Table Round,” nor among 
the rugged ironsides who followed Cromwell, 
was there truer heroism than in the romantic 
life of the early Western adventurers; hunter, 
warrior, settler, and preacher. 

The tale I have to tell will seem strange to 
those who know little of the social life of the 
West at the beginning of this century. These 
sharp contrasts of corn-shuckings and camp- 
meetings, of wild revels followed by wild revivals; 
these contacts of highwayman and preacher ; 
this mélange of picturesque simplicity, grotesque 
humor, and savage ferocity, of abandoned wick- 
edness and austere piety, can hardly seem real 
to those who know the country now, But the 
books of biography and reminiscence which pre- 
serve the memory of that time more than justify 
whatever is marvelous in the following tale. 

Living in early boyhood on the very ground 
where my grandfather—brave old Indian fighter! 
—had defended his family in a ‘‘ block-house” 
built in a wilderness, by: his own hands, I grew 
up, familiar with this strange wild life. At the 
age when other children hear fables and fairy 
stories, my childish fancy was filled with tradi- 
tions of conflicts with wild beasts, Indians, and 
highwaymen. Instead of imaginary giant-killers, 
children then heard of real Indian-slayers; in- 
stead of Blue-beards, we had Murrell and his 
robbers; instead of Little Red Riding Hood’s 
wolf, we were regaled with the daring adventures 
of the generation before us, in conflict with wild 
beasts, on the very road we traveled to school. 
In many households the old customs still held 
sway; the wool was carded, spun, dyed, woven, 
cut, and made up in the house; the corn-shuck- 
ing, wood-chopping, quilting, apple-peeling, and 
country ‘‘hoe-down”’ had not yet fallen into dis- 
use. 

In a true picture of this life, neither the In- 
dian nor the hunter is the centre-piece, but the 
circuit-rider. More than any one else, the early 
circuit preachers brought order out of this chaos. 
In no other class was the real heroic element so 
finely displayed. How do I remember the forms 
and weather-beaten visages of the old preachers, 
whose constitutions had conquered starvation and 
exposure—who had survived swamps, alligators, 
Indians, highway robbers, and bilious fevers! 
How was my boyish soul tickled with their funny 
anecdotes of rude experience—how was my im- 
agination wrought upon by the recital of their 
hair-breadth escapes! How was my heart set 
afire by their contagious religious enthusiasm, so 
that at eighteen years of age I bestrode the sad- 
dle-bags myself, and laid upon a feeble frame the 
heavy burden of emulating their toils! Surely I 
have a right to celebrate them, since they came 
so near being the death of me. 

It is not possible to write of this heroic race 
of men without enthusiasm. But nothing has 
been further from my mind than the glorifying 
ofa sect. If I were capable of sectarian pride, 
I should not come upon the platform of Curis- 
TIAN UNION to display it. Much as I have 
laughed at every sort of grotesquerie, I could not 
treat the early religious life of the West other- 
wise than with the most cordial sympathy and 
admiration. And yet this is not a ‘‘ religious 
novel” in the ordinary sense—one in which all 
the bad people are as bad as they can be, and all 
the good people a little better than they can be. 
I have not even asked myself what may be the 
“moral.” The story of any true life is healthful 
if only the writer will tell it simply, keeping im- 
pertinent preachment of his own out of the way. 

Doubtless I shall hopelessly damage myself 
with some good people by confessing in the start 
that, from the first chapter to the last, this is a 
love-story. But it is not my fault. It was God 
who made love so universal that no picture of 
human life can be complete where love is left out. 

The above is Dr. Eggleston’s Introduction to 
his brilliant Serial Story, just commenced in 
Henry Ward Beecher's weekly family journal, 


«9 





the Curistian Union, and will be continued 
only in that paper. Its opening chapters show 
the merry side of the period of which it treats, 
and the reader is soon drawn into deep sympathy 
with the characters. ‘The scenes are drawn with 
graphic power and irresistible humor. Back 
chapters supplied to subscribers up to January 
1st. 

After this story follows Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s new tale, ‘‘ We anv our NEIGHBORS,” 
the long-expected sequel to ‘‘My Wife and J.” 
It needs only this simple announcement to give 
assurance of a great attraction. Thus the Curis- 
tran Unton offers, this coming year, works from 
the two foremost writers of wholesome fiction in 
America! The Curist1an Unton contains con- 
tributions from eminent writers of all denomina- 
tions, and has matters of interest for every mem- 
ber of the household, young and old. The paper 
will be kept up to its high standard of general 
excellence. Having the largest circulation in 
the world of its class, it can afford to buy for its 
columns the very best talent. Moreover, there 
will be given to each subscriber for the ensuing 
year a Parr of new Freneh Oil Chromos, called 
‘“‘Our Bors; or, The Dinner and the Nap,” 
after paintings by Mrs. Anderson, artist of the 
famous pair, “‘Our Grris; or, Wide Awake and 
Fast Asleep.” Either pair of these choice pic- 
tures will be presented to every annual subscrib- 
er. Price of subscription, $8 00. Subscriptions 
should be sent to J. B. Ford & Co., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. Yor particulars con- 
cerning the paper, pictures, prices, &c., see next 
column, 


Largest Circulation 


IN THE WORLD! 
A Paper for all Families. 


—_— pe 

If there is any one thing that “no 
family can afford to be without,” it is 
an interesting, comprehensive, trust- 
worthy, unsectarian newspaper. And 
that is what the Publishers of the 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


herewith bring again to public notice. 
The effort has been to keep it what an 
eminent literary journal has called it: 
“not only the ablest and best, but 
also, as we suppose, the the most popu- 
lar, of American religious periodicals.” 
Under 


Henry Ward Beecher, 


EDITOR, 


the paper has won for itself the dis- 
tinction of having (of its class) the 
targest circulation in the 
world. It has strong and independ- 
ent but courteous Editorials, interest- 
ing Contributed Articles on timely 
topics, critical Book Reviews, attract- 
ive Tales, original Poems, editorial 
answers to “Inquiring Friends,” stories 
and puzzles for Little Folks, informa- 
tion for Housekeepers, fresh Sanitary 
and Scientific notes. It contains the 
secular and religious News; has a 
Sunday-School department; treats of 
Science, Music, Art, Agriculture, Fi- 
nance, Trade, and pretty much every 
thing for pretty much every body. 
In religious matters, the CHRISTIAN 
Union 1s purely unseciarian, claiming 
brotherhood with every man who evin- 
ces a Christ-like spirit. It seeks the 
union of good men, not by a compro- 
mise of convictions, but by makin 
the spirit of religion more powerfu 
than the /etter. It aims to carry light, 
comfort, good nature, sympathy, Chris- 
tian love, patience, hopefulness, and a 
spirit of equity, into every family which 
it enters. 

The Curistran Union employs the 
best literary talent to be found. 


SERIAL STORIES 


By Distinguished American Authors 


will be given this coming year. Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s new and _ brilliant 
serial story, “ Zhe Circuit Rider: A 
Tale of the Heroic Age,” the opening 
chapters of which are 
Handsomely Illustrated, 

is just beginning. An Illustrated Sup- 
plement containing back chapters pre- 
sented free to each subscriber up to 
Jan. 1st. Mrs. Stowe’s long expected 
sequel to “ My Wife and J,” entitled 
“We and our Neighbors,” begins in 











the new year. Here are the two fore 
most writers of wholesome fiction in 
America. Other attractive Tales, &., 
by favorite authors will be given from 
time to time. The Best Writers 
contribute to it. 

In a word, the Curist1an Unton is 
a FAMILY JOURNAL for the entire 
household—young and old. Nothing 
is spared to make it 


The Best Family Paper Published, 


GIVEN AWAY 


A PAIR OF OIL PICTURES! ! 


The Premiums are especially notable 
this year. Every subscriber receives 
a pair of the finest and most attractive 
OIL CHROMOS, that “take” on sight, 
entitled “ Our Boys; or, The Din- 
ner and The Nap.” These are exact 
reproductions of original paintings, 
executed expressly for the CuristT1an 
Union, by Mrs. S. Anderson, who 
painted the famous pair of Girl-heads, 
“ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep” (now 
called * Our Girls,” of which we 
have already given away over 150,000 
pair. The wonderful popularity of 
this latter pair keeps them still in ac- 
tive demand, we have, therefore, made 
complete arrangement to 


Present Either Pair 


to every one of our subscribers for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION this next year. 


“Our Boys,” and “ Our Girls,” 


by the same mother-heart and artist- 
hand, are at once artistic and popularly 
leasing; they are chromo-lithographed 
y JEHENNE, of Paris, the acknowl- 
edged master of that art in the whole 
world. The “Girls” always sold 
(and do yet) for $10 the pair. The 
‘ Boys”? would readily bring $12, 
if sold through the art-stores, being 20 
square inches larger, each. But the 
Boys are the sole property of the 
Curist1an Unton, will not be offered 
for sale any where, and can be obtain- 
ed only by subscribers to this paper. 


Price, $3 per Annum. 


2@™ Three years’ experience proves that 999 
out of every 1000 subscribers, after much corre 
spondence, order their pictures MOUNTED AND 
DELIVERED. We shall therefore issue No un- 
MOUNTED PICTURES, but make a uniform charge 
of 50 cents for DetivertnG the Premium Pic- 
tures, all MountED, SizED, AND VARNISHED, 
ready for immediate framing. 


TERMS. 


1. Errmer pair delivered, mounted, 
with the Curist1an Union for 
ONE YEAT....c0reeee adasaccedtavcnsdecsee +» $3 

2. Erruer pair delivered in the ‘‘ Por- 
ULaR GiLt Frames,” with Cugis- 
TIAN UNION for one year at.......+... 

8. Boru pairs delivered, mounted, with 

- the Curistran Union for two years 
At. ..00 r 


Send money by Postal Orders, Check, or 
Registered Letter. Currency at the risk of the 
sender. 

ta FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 1 
Spromen Corres mailed free on receipt of 6 cents. 


Good Agents Wanted Every Where. 
J.B. FORD & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


2” State plainly which Premium Pic- 
ture is desired, or, better yet, send for 
both. They will be delivered to you, 
free, either by mail, by express, or by 
our Agent. 


, —The last and best com- 
TAKES on sight. bination for Canvassers. 
EAE Agents, and Salesmen ! 
Henry Warp Berongn’s family newspaper starts its 
fall campaign, giving subscribers a Pars of the largest 
and finest OLEOGRAPHS—two most attractive sub- 
jects that “take” on sight—painted by Mrs. Andergon, 
as contrasts and companions for her ‘“‘ Wide Awake” 
and “Fast Asleep.” Agents have immense success; 
call it the “best business ever offered canvassers.” 
We furnish the lightest and handsomest outfit, and 
pay very high commissions. Each subscriber, old or 
new, receives wiTHoUT DELAY two beautiful pictures, 
full supply ready for immediate delivery. The paper 
itself stands peerless among family journals, being 80 
popular that of its class it has the largest circulation in 
the world! Employs the best literary talent. Edward 
Eggleston’s serial story is just beginning; back chap- 
ters supplied to each subscriber. Mrs. Stowe’s long- 
expected sequel to “My Wife and I” begins in the 
new year. Any one wishing a good salary or an in- 
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dependent business should send TS 
for circulars and terms to J. B. G rnd 
FORD & CO., New York, Bos- Ww. 


ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, or San #rancisco. 
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GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOB THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized b 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the atic 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, 5 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

y 8 thousand tickets will be sold. The 

tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

aun e Concert, bane will be the grandest musical 


ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
fiers sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
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11,000 CASH GIFTS 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting Mica catce cect one $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12, 000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

F Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven eg Tickets for $500; 2234 
8 Whole Tickets for $5,000 
297 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on lens 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

The time for the drawing is near at hand, and per- 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to 


loose. 
THOS. E. ger steer 
Agent Public Poe ig A Ky., and Man r Gift Concert, 
brary Building, [oulaville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 BROADWAY, New York. 


L. SHAW, 
>» 364Bowery, 
P <%\ cor. 4th St., N. 
The larges t 
stock of Human 
Hair goodsinthe 
city. Wigs made 
to order by the 
best artists. A 
perfect fit guar- . 
anteed. The in- 
visible wig a specialty. No. 1, round the head; No. 2, 
from forehead to nape of ale No. 3, from ear to ear 
acrosscrown; No. 4, from ear to ear across forehead. 
Goods sent C.0.D. b express, or on receipt of color and 
money in registered letters or P.O. Order, free of charge. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO 8S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles, Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders, 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 
THREE Pp A Best 2-But- 


ton Kid Gloves, 
$2 753 sin 2 air sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well- 
selected stoc Millinery Goods, "Laces, and Dress- 

rimmings, together with a choice assortment of 


FINE FURS 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. Send for Price- 
List of Furs, and all kinds of Millinery Goods and 
Dress ‘Trimmings. All orders filled with care, and 
sent C.0O.D., with the privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 

HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 

| Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Ln Send for circu- 
lara. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West West Broadway, N.Y., Sole A genta and Manufacturers. 











_ MRS.C.C.THOMSON _ 


Continues to purchase u 7p —_ usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. 4 -F are wanted, Sed 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 9 East 33d St., N. 


A. HARAUX’S enn 


Embroldering Establishment is at No. 90 ‘rou URTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 


P= BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets ar and Round "Hats: also, Mourning Bonnets. 


RENCH 81 STAMPING MATERIALS, IN ANY 
uant 


orking sent free. 

~3C KIER. Park Hotel, New York City. 
$42 AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid, H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me, 























REDUCED. 
Union Adams & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 


+ 








SUSPENDERS, 
ROBES, JACKETS, 8c, |. 


637 BROADWAY. 

















HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 

and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 

interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 

sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 
Edward Eggleston, Dr. I, I. Hayes, 
Prof. Jas. DeMille, Louise C. Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ‘*Sophia May, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Cc. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
S. S. Robbins, M. A. Denison. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. It 
gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dec- 





Biographical Sketches,Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts & Incidents. 


= lls n Price, $1 50. Specimen 
copies sent free. Address, 


Perry Mason & C0,, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, oo 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE CO. 
have determined to 


REDUCE PRICES, 
and will hereafter sell their $65 Machine for 
$45, and other styles in proportion. 


THE FLORENCE 


is ber henyad Sewing-Machine that feeds the work back- 
ward and forward, or to right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has been greatly IMPROVED AND 
SIMPLIFIED, and is far better than any other ma- 
chine in the market. 


IT IS NOW THE CHEAPEST. 


FLORENCE, Mass, Nov. 1,73. AGENTS WANTED. 


For bor Clothing. 


AE usa: ne A oun —_ = 
—< bs Ww rush an 
ase e ER indelible ink, posi- 

= - Lott} 5! aid, for 50c. Um- 
ocecesae rella Plate, with 

oe — Saar ady to attach, 35, Circulars free. 
F. MARSH, 8. £. com, Second snd Dock, Phila., Pa. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

gir GALOUPEAU, 423 Sixth ‘Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


FRENCH . STAM PING.—The newly invented 

Transparent Linen Perforated Patterns, warranted 

not to tear, _ = only by _ New York EmsrorweEry 

Co., 697 , Room Wholesale and Retail 

Designing, § ay oe ng, Draidis ee Pink- 
Send stamp for circ 














RATHI! 


L. SHA 364 Bowery, corner 


Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets, begs leave to call the at- 
—_— of the ladies to his complete and superb stock 


ever, of his own 


The Lewes & casei of an HAIR 
OODS in the City. 

RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Ican offer to the Public inducements which can 
not be superseded by any of my competitors. 

goods WABEANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Short Hair Switches.................. $1 and up 
Finest Quality Hale Switches, a not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight............. 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight... ecccccces 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight ............. « 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight ...............-- 

— Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Lon; le Curls, — Curly— 

sm inch, $2 ~! DE $4 00. 
ts, 35. cents page sory 
Ladies own _ ‘oa over in latest ‘styles. 
50 cents per ounce. 
. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 
of charge. 





, $2 00. 








| IMPORTATIONS! ! 


Miller §& Grant, 
: No. 879 Broadway, Dit 
Azgetieing W orsted Embroidery in col- : : : 
Also, Worsted Fringes Gimp, ::: 
to > match. Smoked Pearl Buttons and : : : 


Slides. (> The most desirable : : : 
Articles in Market as 











ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 
W. H. H. ROGERS &CO., —_F. N, DAVIS & CO., 

2 &8 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 

EVERYBODY LIKES @ dcauii- 
fut complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrani, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Zoitlet Articles. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the Fina | NOVELTIES in 
Lace Ca Collarettes, boner Ray Bows, foe 
Scarfs, French Embroidered B ast Sets, &c., 


must haveit. Is ruonovent' 














Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see stamp of 
Rubee PATENT DIAPER CO. Tsestan dene wanted, 


Pat. Indispensable Skirt Elevator. 


inetontly changin: ag Sees from Train to 
~~ and = to Train. 
Pries $e. hree free by mail for $1. 
Free by m: tail, 40c. 40c. each. 7 doz. free 3% melt for $3, 
with fuil directions. Call or send to OHN: 
STON, 267 Broadway, N. Y. Agents em 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED, 


Teaches practical piano playing 
and music th hl 


Clarke’s New Method 
for the Prano-Fortr carries the 















LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 


MBROIDERIES and Lingerie. V. Viaourovx, 122 

4th yon N.Y. rye yembrokiering| ont _ 
tablishment ; ladies’ and a | —— 
initial mono; for han — table and 
cloths. Wholesale nes. & East Twelfth Street. 
Machine and perforated patterns. 


WHY we can sell First 
on  Ousve Piauos for $290 
Atcosts less than 


Piano sol 
of whom make 








cular, to Merchants, 

&e. (1 a Jin whieh we reer ia now), no our Pianos, 

in 4g States and d Territories. Please state where you sa 
ice. 

this notice- 4). s. Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gaze ee FREE! !—The Susuaday 
Eveni ng E Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelph 
gives : beautiful Chromeo or large Steel 
gravil mg to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 
ra STAMPING PATTERNS, 
ia any quantities. Send for Circular. 
fo L CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


L Do eo ae OIL CHROMOS and a book 











of rq es mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
by C. LEY, Holland, N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
F pourgeav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


WORKING CLASS ‘eek cmpioyment at 


home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 
blepackageof sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 











return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich ’St., N.Y. 





y 
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KNAB 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 


“WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





YAK LACES. 


REAL YAK LACES 
at less than the bare duty on the goods. 





We have purchased for cash from a panic-stricken 
importer 3,675 yards of real black Yak Lace at 833c. 
on the dollar, and will offer them at 25 per cent. less 
than the 8 daily bring in the auction-rooms. 
Dealers will please take notice that we shall allow no 
discount on = prices, and will not sell these Yak 
Laces in quantities exceeding ' % yards. 


We have bought them f for our own trade. 


Real Yak Laces at 18c., 

as sold last week at 38c. 
Real Yak Laces, fully 1 inches wide, at 28c. and %c., 
e as sold last week at 47c. 

Real Yak Laces, fully 336 1 faehes wide, at 43 
same as sold last week at 85c. 
ay Yak Laces, at 45c., 47c., 55c., 65c., 79c., and Sic. 
aranteed to be of the very finest uality and 
aa cest designs, and worth more than double our 


prices. 
CALL AND EXAMINE 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BARGAINS 


IN REAL GUIPURE LACE: 
REAL THREAD LACE 8, 
REAL VALENCIENNES LAC 
REAL POINT AND POINT AP- 
PLIQUE LACES. 


Black Silk Gimps, Fringes, and Ornaments at unheard 
of reductions. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


IN BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
BLACK ALPACAS, 
CLOAK AND TRIMMING VELVETS. 





Furs.somManufacture, 


&e., &., &e. 
The “REBECCA” Kia Glove, manufactured 
expressly for us, in all shades, 2-buttons, at 
al 00 pair; three pair for $2 75. A pair of Gloves re- 
—e for’ F ios pair that at or tear when first tried 


Send Stamp | for our 





The most complete Price-List of Millinery, Fancy, 
and Furnishing Goods ever issued. 


wo Goods shipped C.O.D., to any ___ 

BF part of the country, with full em 
power of examination before .-— £K 
—____ acceptance. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th AVE. “New York.” 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO.,, 


BROADWAY, Cor. Cor. 197 Sr, N. Y. 


The largest and best selected stock in the city of 
STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


SILKS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
VELVETS, 





OIDERIES. 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 
WOOLEN SHAWLS. 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENT 
MISSES WORSTED & POPLIN SUITS & SAC UES. 
LADIES’ CASHMERE & SILK MORNING SES. 
SILK AND SATIN QUILTED SKIRTS 

FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 
MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 

ENT "S$ & YOUTH’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND COATINGS. 
GLOVES’ AND GAUNTLETS. 
WHITE GOODS. 
BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 
FROM AUCTION. 
A GREAT SLAUGHTER ! 





MERINOS, BLACK CASHMERES, 
EMPRESS CLOTH BOMBAZIN 
yg 5 CLOTH, TAMISE CLOTH, 
re: SILKS, ROYAL SERGE, 
PACAS, SHAWLS, &o., &o. 


ant Case 5-4 PRINCESS CLOTH, 50c., WoRTH 80c. 
EVERY THING IN PROPOR. 
ACHKSON'S, 
BROADWAY Re WAVERLEY PLACE, 


CUR YOUR HAIR.—A new Scientific Dis- 
covery. It can be done in 5 minutes. Particu- 
larsfree. Address SourawEsTERN AGENoy, Carthage, Mo. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for us in their spare moments, or all hy time, than atanything 

else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


10 to $20 fois ARES aLARTS 
uis, M 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 


Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full | particulars FREE. §. M. Srenogr, Boston, Mass, 


A MONTH and expenses to good Canvase- 

ers. Articles new and staple as flour, 

Samples free. C. M. Listneton, Chicago, 

37 54 MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
copy of either will be sent for one Ee POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrver’s Wrexty, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontoers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Broruzns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 























Terms ror Apvertistne In Harper's WEEKLY ANP 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
ouside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZA. 
who, on the death of her first husband, mar- 
red his brother, has a — pe former hanging 
her dining-room, aya r, e 
paintin % asked, “Ts that a mmember of your family ?” 
* Oh, that's my poor brother-in-law,” was the ingen- 
ious reply. : 
“IN THE LONG-RUN.” 
Town Gent. “‘ Now do you find keeping poultry an- 
sewers? 


ers 

Country Gry (lately retired). ‘‘ Oh yes, s’posed to 
answer. You see, there’s the — cost of the 
fowls. . Of. course. the food —_ lown to me, you 
know. Well, then I purchase the eggs from the chil- 
dren; and they eat them.” : 


“POOTY MANNERS.” 


Mornrr. ‘‘ General, let me introduce my little boy, 
who has often heard of you from my dear husband, 
and to know you.” 

Son. “My mother speaks no more than the truth, 
general! I.can assure you it affords me the highest 
possible gratification to make the acquaintance of so 
esteemed a friend of my excellent-father !” 





“Nothing in the world beats a good wife,” said 
Jones, the newly married. ‘ Yes,” answered Smith, 
the long married, ‘‘ a bad husband does.” 

—_—— 


“Professor, will you have a cigar?” said a man in 
the office of a Boston hotel; and nineteen men stood 
up and replied, “Thank ye—don’t care if I do.” 





ALL ABROAD. 


Mrs. Malaprop has a nephew who is a great traveler, 
and is now at Rome.: His aunt informs us that when 
last she heard from hiun he was shooting in the Ton- 
tine Marshes. 


I’m not employed to take Advice from the Mistress.” 


To ALL. WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Is kissing-a pretty 
girl a capital offense ? 


——>——_ 

Tt is said that Barnum has several sick bears and 
toothless lions trained to escape from their keepers. 
and roam at large for advertising — The wild 
pee etarn to the menagerie fold in season for din- 
ner daily. 





—_~>——_— 
A Taste or Interest—The dinner-table. 


** Next !” 


AW 







x 


Pat. ‘ Arrah, luk in me Eyes, and behold the Gurrel 


I love:” 


Francois. “If you r-r-refuse me, I shall blow out 
mine Feet out at your Brains, aha !” 


| i ti 
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| 
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? 
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Win 





VOICES OF THE NIGHT.—THE SERENADE.—MIDNIGHY. 
__ Servant. “Mrs. De Mortimer says that that last Air was beautiful, only a little too fast, and wants to know 
if you will Tone down the Brass Horn a little, and let them play. it again.” 
Mawnrico. “Yes, certainly; but is A/iss—A/iss De Mortimer awake—the young lady, you know?” 
Servant. “Oh, she is not at Home; been away more’n a week.” 








PROPOSALS FOR 





AN “EXPERT” NURSE. 


Coacuman. “‘Get the Carriage ready for you! Did the Mistress say so?” 
Nourse. “I want you to understand that when the Baby needs a ride in the Park, I am the responsible one ! 


Once a careless man went to the cellar, and stuck the 
candle into what he thought was a keg of black sand. 
He sat near it drinking wine until the candle burned 
low. Nearer and nearer it got to the black sand, near- 
er and nearer, until the blaze reached the black sand, 
and as it was sand, nothing happened. 

$$» 


The witches of Macbeth could not have been expe- 
rienced real-estate dealers, or they never would have 
acknowledged a deed withont a name. 





Hans; ‘‘If you marry me,-you can have dem Music 
él de times.” 


ALL (NATLONS. 


until th 
w 








Darwin says that infants do not know how to w 
days old, We do not know 


are a good ‘many happy 

the cae 

do 4 know how-to howl. 
—_—>——_ 


THAT BONNET. 
SUBMISSIVELY DEDIOATED TO ITS WEARER’S MILLINER. 


Going along the other day” é 
*  T‘saw—how ever could she don it ?— 
A woman only five feet four, ~ 
And’ one foot six of that’ was—bonnet! 


Her head had been a tidy head 
But for the big chignon upon it; 
Yet all was foiled, ers spoiled, 
swamped by said chignon and—bonnet. 


On Sunday last she went to church, 
Aud'took her book, as if ‘to con it; 
- But all the tinie that she was there 
She thought of little save’ her—bonnet. 


The parson took a winning text, 
And tried to fix attention on it; 

But all.in vain, for naught she cared, 
Except ‘the end of all”—the bonnet! 


Yet stay! there is just one thing more 
I must include in this sad sonnet: 

She sometimes thought of women there 
Who ‘envied her her mortal bonnet. 


The luckless sermon, psalm, and prayer 
All went for nothing—out upon it!— 
For every other woman there 
Was lost in hatred of—‘‘ that bonnet!” 


That morn her husband was non est— 
His shirt neck had no button on it; 

For him she had no time to spare, 
Intent alone upon her—bonnet. 


Now mark. me well, whom ‘it concerns, 
And think ye humanly upon it: 
How could.ye make her such a “guy,” 
By recommending such a bonnet? 
> 


It. is seeped that the immense door-plates worn 
by the ladies on their belts might be utilized by en- 
graving thereon the wearer’s name, age, yesidence, for- 
tune or expectation, and stating whether heart is free 


or engaged. , 
THE LARGEST GRouND-RENT ON Recorp—The earth- 
quake. , 


* Press on, young man, though you be poor.” We 
knew a youth who with only his two hands and a 
crow-bar opened a jewelry store, and now he is living 
in a fine stone residence in Sing Sing. - 

——_—————— 

The proprietor of a rouse ladies’ academy in Illinois 
has utterly ruined his business by causing to be insert- 
ed in a large number of papers a age of the build- 
ing with two girls standing on the balcony with last 
year’s hats on their heads. 


——~————_— 

A charitable Cincinnati man keeps a pair of dogs 
chained at his front-door, so that poor people who 
‘stop to get a bite” can ‘be accommodated without 
taking the trouble to go into the house. 





JonaTHAN. “‘ Naow, look-a-here, Jerush, let’s Specu- 
late on this ’ere matter.” 
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A PERPLEXING PREDICAMENT. 


Minniz. ‘I’m in such a Quandary, love. If I turn my Back on Charley, he becomes offended at once; 


and if 1 don’t, he can’t see my new Buckles. What s%al/ I do? 


Pir 





